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Joun WHITELOCKE, 

O proceres censore opus est, an ha- 
ruspice nobis ? 

N whatever way.a man becomes 

notorious he becomes an object 
of curiosity. The name of. Mr. 
Whitelocke, which, but for his con- 
duct at Buenos Ayres, might have 
been confined te the pages of the army 
list, and the immediate circle of his 
friends, is now spread over the whole 
kingdom, and inquiry is on tip toe to 
learn something of his history. To 
gratify this eagerness is the abject of 
the present memoir. 

Mr, Whitelocke ean boast no il 
lustrious line of ancestry, and had 
his career been glorious, this would 
haveadded rather than detracted from 
his merit. His father was employed 
in some domestic or confidential situa- 
tion about the person of the Earl of 
Aylesbury, and his lordship, from te+ 
gard to his services, extended his pro- 
tecticn to his son. 

John Whitelocke was born about 
the year 1760, and received a gram- 
mar school education at the town of 
Marlborough; he was afterwards 
brought to town atid placed at a mili- 
tary academy in the neighbourhood 
ot Chelsea, then kept by Mr. Lochee. 
Here he remained till 1777, when 
the Earl of Aylesbary: procured him 
a pair of colours in the 14th regi» 
ment. This regiment was then quar- 
tered in Chatham barracks, and here 
he formed some of those connections 
that were afterwards of service to 
him, particularly with the present 
Quarter Master General Brownrigg, 
who was thena Heuténant, and afters 
wards an adjutant-in the same regi- 
ment. The regimerit: remained in 
England till the early part of the year 
4780, when it was ordered to the 
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West Indies: it remained some time 
among the Windward islands, when 
it was sent down to Jamaica. 

Mr. Whitelocké’s promotion was 
fot very rapid, ‘for it the year 1787 

he was only a lieutenant in the army, 
and then quartered at Chatham, 
where he held some kind of garrison 
tank in the depot. At this period 
captain Lane was senior officer, Mr. 
Brownrigg was second, and Mr. 
Whitelocke third in rank. It was 
about this time that he married a sis- 
ter of Mr. Lewis, the present first 
clerk in the war department, another 
sister at the same time being married 
to Mr. Brownrigg. 

At the breaking out of the late war 
in 1793, we find him Lieutenant Co- 
lonel of thé 13th regiment of foot, and 

‘then at Jamaica with his regiment. 
Previously to this the disturbances in 
St. Domingo had obliged General 
Williamson, the governor of Jamai- 
ca, to be much on the alert, and had 
even induced him to keep the troops 
in a state of readiness for service, as 
several deputations had been sent to 
him from St. Domingo, requesting 
military assistance. ' 

While waiting for orders from 
England the troops were appointed 
for the expedition, aad the command 
was given to Lieuténant Colouel 
Whitelocke, who sailed ftom Jd- 
maica with a force of about 700 men 
under the protection of Commodore 
Ford's squadron, in order to proveed 
to Jeremie in St. Domingo to givé 
protection to the unfortunate inhabits 
ants, who were suffering under ail the 
horrors of civil commotion, and of thé 
insurrection of the slaves. 

We shall fiot here detail the operas 
tions that took place against St. Dos 
mingo, as thathas been already atge- 
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ly done in Vol. II. of the Universal 
Magazine, p.p. .106 et.séq. 205 et 
seq. Oue event, however, we will 
venture to re-capitulate, as it involved 
Colonel Whitelocke iii*much ‘oblo- 
qay at the time, and in our opinion, 
sets the noble disinterestedness of an 
eneniy ip an amiable !ight. 

‘The speedy possession of Port au 
Prince, the capitai ot the colony, was 
deemed a matter of much imports 
ance: and the Colonel, therefore, 
Way induced to make some primary 
attempt for its surrender witout 
waiting for reinforcements, and for 
this purpose he inade the offer of a 
sum of money to the officer com- 
manding. 

This general officer, named La- 
veaux, was of the ancient Noblesse, 
and though of small iortune had been 
long in the royal army, and even com- 
manded a troop of dragoons, previous 
to the revolution. Some have biained 
Colonel. Whitelocke for making this 
attempt, and for improperly suppo- 
sing that the General could be 
bribed ; others have usserted that his 
orders were improperly executed, and 
that it was meyely the fear ot disco- 
very induced the General to refuse, 
by which he obtained additional con- 
fidence from, and additional respect 
in the repuolican army; however, it 
certainly appears that .an officer was 
sent wih a flag of truce, bearing a 
letter in which there was an offer of 
5,000]. to surrender the place. La- 
veaux having read the letter, asked 
the officer, to declare upon his ho- 
nour, if he knew what it contained ; 
the officer having assured him he did 
not, Laveaux toid him it was well, 
as otherwise he. would have ordered 
him to have been instantly hanged. 


The letter was then read to those 
who were present, and Laveaux is 
stated to have given this answer. 

** You have endeavoured to dis- 
honour me in the eyes of my troops, 
by supposing me so vile, so base. and 
flagitious, as to be capable of betray- 
ing my trust for a bribe; this is an af- 
front for which you owe me personal 
satisfaction, and [ dermand it in the 
name of Honour. \Whtrefore, pre- 
vious to any general action, I offer 
you single combat, until one of us 
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fall; leaving to you the choice of 
arms, either on foot or on horseback, 
\ aur. situation as my enemy, on the 
part of your country, did not give you 
a tight to offer me a personal insult; 
and asa private person I ask satis- 
faction for an injury done me by an 
individua).” 

Colonel Whitelocke, however, did 
not accept the challenge, and we are 
ata loss to conceive how he could 
Justify the action in ‘his own breast, 
or at least, the declining its conse- 
quences. It may be said that in war 
all stratagems are fuir: so they are: 
but this was an insult, not a strata 
gem: and it was such an insult as no 
truly dignified mind would offer. 

Another, and more successful at- 
tack took place about this time under 
the auspices of Colonel Whitelucke, 
who, hearing that Rigaud, a Muiatto 
Chief intended to make an attack 
with 1,500 men on the post of 
L’Acul de Leogagne, sent out a de- 
tachment of 40° men under Baron de 
Moritsiembert to intercept them. 

Other muitary operations — took 
piace, in which Colonel Whitelocke 
was concerned, and in which much 
commendation was bestowed upon 
his services by Ge :eral White, and 
he returned to Knyland with dis- 
patches on the 16th or July, 1794. 

After so long an absence ii is natu- 
ral to suppose he might wish for some 
interval of repose and domest.: com- 
fort; and we do not therefore find 
that he proceeded again on foreign 
service; but having some interest by 
bis matrimonial connections, he was 
svon placed upon the home staff, he 
got the rank of Brigadier General, 
and afterwards became ae 
Major znd Lieutenant General, wit 


the colonelcy of the soth regiment 


of foot. About the year 1797 he was 
appointed second im command at 
Portsmouth, and in 1800 had the com- 
mand of the depot at Carisbrooke, in 
the Isle of Wight, conferred upon 
him; a trust of much exertion and 
considerable responsibility. 

When we considered the situa 
tion in which Mr. Whitelocke lately 
stood, we necessarily felt it a ‘de- 
licate and difficult task to narrate 
the circumstances of his life; for 
though we have, from every principle 
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of candour and humanity, forborne to 
ive currency to a thousand reports 
t are in circulation against him, 
yet we hold a part of justice to de- 
clare, that there was perhaps no of- 
ficer of rank in the British army who 
was so universally spoken of without 
esteem. In every command, and in 
every situation which he has held, 
his conduct has been such as to call 
forth no sentiments of regard to- 
wards him. It will doubtless be 
urged, that every man is exposed to 
the insinuations of malice, and the al- 
levations of falsehood; and that he 
ra duty it is to enforce the duty 
of others, must often appear harsh 
when he is compelled to run counter 
to individual feelings and inclinations. 
All this is true; but it must at the 
same time be remembered, that 
Mr Whitelocke has not been alone 
in his stations of responsibility ; and 
that many are the generals in our 
army, who know at once to. win the 
affections of those whom they com- 
mand, and yet to enforce a. strict 
obedience. In fact, no man is uni- 
versally reprobated without being, in 
some respect, really culpable.. Ihe 
¥riter of this article has had opportu- 
nities of conversing with officers of 
all ranks in the army, and he can 
truly affirm, that he never heard 
Mr. Whitelocke’s name _ coupled 
with the language of praise, in their 
mouths. Weare bound to say thus 
much, because we do not wish to 
make the pages of the Universal 
Magazine subservient to courtly arti- 
fices; or to salve over with the 
honied words of adulation the sores 
ofany man. All truth is valuable ; 
but all moral truth inestimably so. 
Biography, which ought to give the 
very man, is false to her highest trust 
when she prevaricates ; and with the 
same feeling generosity that we will 
record, and have recorded, the wir- 
tues of our contemporaries, with the 
same manly independence wil! we 
prociaien their errors when they come 
efore us. We are actuated by no 
party feelings of any description : we 
steer our course straight forward, 
auxious for applause, but determined 
to deserve it by a fair character. , 


We shall now proceed to an 
account of the on/» activa in Mr. 
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Whitelocke’s career which has made 
hie notorious. 

The business of South America 
must exhibit a strange appearance tu 
the world, and will be regarded with 
siranger feelings by posterity. One 
officer tried by a court martial for 
gaining the conquest, and another for 
losingit!’ The footing which had 
been made on the banks ot the Piata 
by Sir Home Popham and General 
Beresford was to be secured and ex- 
tended by subsequent armies, and 
General Whitelocke vailed to take 
the command of these in 1807. Of 
an expedition which has evén‘ually 
been so minutely investigated, and 
detailed to the public in such a ¥a- 
riety of ways, it will not be expected 
that we should. say much. (The 
causes of the failure are now fully 
illustrated; to recapitulate eyen the 
heads of them would demand +a 
greater’ portion of space: than: the 
pages of a Magazine can allot: and 
to garble them ina disjointed and in- 
accurate manner would be to delude 
our readers with a shew of intorma- 
tion without the substance. Those 
who are anxious upon the subject,. 
(and what Englishman is aot ?) will 
do well ‘to peruse the two octavo; 
volumes of the trial as taken down 
and published by Mr. Gurney: we 
shall content ourselves by observing, 
that the expedition having cumplete- 
ly failed, in consequence of-a most 
shameful and intamous line of con- 
duct on the part of the commander- 
in-chief of that eypedition, General 
Whitelocke wax put under an arrest 
on the Oth of November last, and 
afterwards tried on the following 
charges : 

first Charge—That Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Whitelocke, having received in- 
structions from his Majesty's princi- 
pal secretary of state, to proceed tor 
the reduction of the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres, pursued measures. ill-cal- 
culated to facilitate that conquest ; 
that when the Spanish commander 
had shewn such symptoms of a dispo- 
sition te treat, as to express a desire to 
communicate with Major General 
Gower, the second in command, up- 
on the subject ot terms; the said Lieu- 
teuant General Whitelocke did re- 
turn a message, in which he demand- 
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ed, amongst other articles, the sur- 
render of all persons holding. civil 
offices in the government of Buenos 
Ayres, as prisonersof war. That the 
said Lieutenant General Whitelocke, 
in making svch an offen. ive and unu- 
sual demaiud, tending to exasperate 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, to 
produce and encourage a spirit of re- 
sistance to his Majesty's arms, to ex- 
clude the hope of amicable accommo- 
dation, and to increase the difficulties 
of the service with which he was en- 
trusted, acted in a manner unbecom- 
ing his duty as an officer, prejudicial 
to military discipline, and contrary to 
the articles of war. 

Second Charge—That the said Lieu- 
tenant Genera] Whitelocke, after the 
landing of the troops at Ensanada, 
and during the march from thence to 
the town of Buenos Ayres, did not 
inake the military arrangements best 
calculated to insure the success of his 
operations against the town ; and that 
having known, previously to his at- 
tack upon the town of Buenos Ayres, 
upon the 5th of July, 1807, as ap- 
= from his dispatch of the 10th of 

uly, that the enemy meant to occup 
the flat roofs of the house; he did, 
nevertheless, in the said attack, di- 
vide his forces into several brigades 
and parts, and ordered the whole to 
be unloaded, and no firing to be per- 
mitted on any account; and under 
this order to march into the principal 
streets of the town, unprovided with 
proper and sufficient means for forc- 
ing the barricadoes, whereby the 
troops were unnecessarily expesed to 
destruction, without the possibility of 
making efiectual opposition; such 
conduct betraying great professional 
incapacity on the part of the said Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke, tending 
to lessen the confidence of the troaps 
in the judgment of their officers, be- 
ing derogatory to the honotr ot his 
Majesty's arms, contrary to his duty 
as an officer, prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and contrary 
to the articles of war. 

Third Charge—That the said Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke did not 
make, although it was in his power, 
any effectual attempt, by his own perx- 
sonal exertion, or otherwise, to cu- 
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operate with or support the different 
divisions of the armpy under his com. 
mand, when en aged with the enemy 
in the streets of Buenos Ayres, on’ 
the 5th of July, 1807 ; whereby those 
troops, after having encountered and 
surmounted a constant and well-di, 
rected fire, and having effected the, 
purport of their orders, were left with- 
out aid and support, or further orders ; 
and considerable detachments, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Daft and Briga- 
dier General Craufurd, were thereby 
compelled to surrender; such conduct 
on the part of Lieutenant General 
Whitelocke, tending to the defeat and 
dishonour of his Majesty’s arms, to 
lessen the confidence, of the troops in 
the skill and courage of their officers, 
being unbecoming and disgraceful to 
his character as an officer, prejudicial 
to good order and military discipliue, 
and contrary to the articles of war. 


Fourth Charge—That the said Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke, subse- 
quently to the attack upon the town 
of Buenos Ayres, and at a time when 
the troops under his command were 
it¥ possession of posts on each flank of 
the‘town, and of the principal arsenat 
with a communication open to’ the 
fleet, and having an effective force of 
about 5000 men, did enter into and 
finally concluded 4 treaty with the 
enemy, whereby he acknowledges, 
in the public dispatch of the roth of 
July, 1807, that ‘“ he resolved to fore- 
go the advantages which the bravery 
of his troops had obtained, and which 
advantages had cost him about 2500 
men in killed, wounded, aud pri- 
soners ;” and by such treaty he unne- 
cessarily and dhathefdlty surrendered 
all’ such advantages, totally evacuated 
the town of Buenos Ayres, and con- 
sented to deliver, and did shamefully 
abandon and deliver up to the enemy 
the strong fortress of Ménte Video, 
which hed been committed to his 
charge, and which, at the period of 
the treaty and abandonment, was 
wéll and sufficiently garrisoned and 
provided against attack, and which 
was uot, at such period, in a state of 
blockade or siege; such conduct, on 
the part of the said Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, tending to the disho- 
nour of his Majesty's arms, and being 
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contraryto his duty as ap officer, pre- 
judicial to good. order and military 
discipline, and contrary to the articles 
of war. ; 

A warrant. was aceordingly issued 
for the assembling of a court-mastial, 
which was held at Chelsea Hospital, 
commencing. Thursday, January 28, 
and continuing, by adjournment, til] 
Tuesday, March 15, 1808, Of this 
Court Sir William Medows was pre- 
sident, and the Hon. Richard Ryder, 
Judgg Advocate... The proceedings 
were Minute and voluminous; every 
thing was brought forward that could 
in any manner be connected with the 
trial; the examinations of the wit- 
nesses occupied nine and twenty days, 
and the most patient and persevering 
attention was bestowed by the Court, 
All this tedious minuteness, this legal 
protraction, may speak well for our 
cautious equity ; but. speaks badly for 
our military character. Who would 
not wish for a Roman or Spartan pe- 
tiod, when such notorious and obvi- 
ous delinquency becomes hemmed in 
with the forms of a court of justice, 
and the instantaneous feelings of re- 
tributive morality, the quick acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, are suffered to eva- 
porate and frittered away by a 
jor adherence to forms and modes ? 
The preamp decision of a Roman tri- 
bunal would haye been more conso- 
nant to justice and the wounded ho- 
uour of military glory. 

The evidence for the prosecution 
being closed, Mr, Whitelocke en- 
tered upon his defence, which he read 
trom a.written paper. He began b 
stating the satisfaction which he felt 
in being at length able to address the 
Court and the mortifigation which he 
had endured, from the manner in 
whieh his conduct had been canvass- 
ed in the daily prints, and in separate 
publications, previously to his bein 
patunder arrest. He then proceede 
to the immediate subject of enquiry 
before the Court,. premising wit 
some observations upon the state of 
the country he’ was sent to conquer, 
and the disposition of its inhabitants, 
He answered each of the charges se- 
ww ; and in which it is impossi- 

lefor us to follow him through a 


hundred closely printed octavo pages. 
He also brought testimony of his good 
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behaviour on former occasions; like a, 
criminal at the Old Bailey, who calls, 
witnesses to prove that there was, 
a time when he had not got the. 
knack of stealing. We thought it, 
however, somewhat singular, that 
he sbould’ refer to his conduct in 
St. Domingo as the herald of his 
fair mame; had he forgotten the 
soldier-like, the manly, the brave at- 
tempt to bribe Laveaux? Lieutenant 
General. White too was called in to 
speak to his gallantry at Port au 

rince ; and his.eulogium being gi- 
ven, Mr. Whitelocke then addressed 
the Court as. follows : 

«« Mr. President, and Gentlemen 
of the Court, here I close my evi- 
dence; it only remains for me to 
thank the Court for their patient at- 
tention to my defence. | am satisfied 
that no prejudices:can operate here to 
my disadvantage ; and that my errors, 
whatever they may have been, will 
be considered by this Court with im- 
partiality, with candour, and, if it be 
necessary, even with indulgence. To ° 
their iedomane I submit my honour, 
and character, and every thing dear to 
me in life.” 


The Judge Advocate immediately 
afterwards addressed the Court in a 
correct and argumentative speech, 
He replied, in particular, to some in- 
sinuations that had escaped Mr. 
Whitelocke, respecting the manuer 
in which he had exercised his func- 
tions, and shewed, that he had, in 
reality, acted with every gentlemanly 
and feeling reserve which his duty 
permitted. Mr. Whitelocke, in- 
deed, acknowledged afterwards his 
error. We shall extract the perora- 
tion of this address, which relates to 
the allegation of Mr. Whitelocke, 
that he capitulated from motives of 
humanity towards the prisoners! 
The language is bold and energetic ; 
the ideas. such as become a Briton ; 
and had Mr. Whitelocke so thought, 
and acted in correspondence with 
his thoughts, England had been 
saved from disgrace, and himself from 
infamy : 

‘«* But there is another part of Ge- 
neral Whitelocke’s defence upon this 
subject which I cannot pass over in 
silence; I mean, the strong stress 
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which he has laid, both in his public 
and private dispatch, and since in his 
defence, upon the danger that existed 
to the safety of the prisoners, if hos- 
tilities had re-commenced. TI will 
not now call in question, whether 
there was real ground or not, to be- 
lieve that that ger existed; I-will 
admit that he thought it did. But, it 
is to be understood for the future, 
as an axiom in war,’ that because 
danger is stated perhaps truly to exist, 
such a threat from the enemy is to be 
submitted to by the general to whom 
it is addressed. Look to the conse- 
quences. The menace which has 
prevailed in one case will not be re- 
peated in another, in hope of similar 
success. If the menace does not an- 
swer its object, may it not too proba- 
bly be thought that the realizing that 
threat may -be more effectual, and 
that the same teelings which have 
yielded to the threat in the one in- 
stance, will] not stand against the exe- 
cution of itin another? See what an 
encouragement to cruelty! What a 


temptation to experiments in blood! 
I do not charge General Whitelocke 


with being at all aware of the mis- 
chiefs. of the doctrine his example was 
sanctioning. I will admit that he 
was actuated by the humane motives 
he states, but I must contend that it 
was a false and short-sighted motive 
of humanity, which, like all other 
false and mistaken principles, defeats 
the object it is meant to uphold. The 
safety of the prisoners is secured by 
the acknowledged laws of war, and 
by the mutual interest of the belli- 
gerent powers ; but if once a derelic- 
tion of those laws and interests is to 
be admitted, as in this instance, and 
to be crowned with success, the prin- 
ciples themselves are subverted, and 
the best guarantee for the safety of 
the prisoners is destroyed. Instead of 
tarrely acquiescing in this menace of 
General Liniers, the Spanish General 
should have been told, that until that 
intimation was retracted, the door to 
negociation was closed : that ifa hair of 
the head of any one British prisoner 
was touched, the Spanish general, 
his army, and the inhabitants should 
answer it with their lives. He ought 
to have been told, that if he had not 
authority to prevent such atrocity, and 
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to secure the observance of the most 
sacred rights of war, it was he who 
ought to surrender: that if he main- 
tained hig post under such disgraceful 
circumstances, he was no longer to 
be treated with as a general, but to 
to be dealt with as a leader of ban- 
ditti, © Those are the sentiments 
which such an intimation should have 
called forth ; they are grounded not 
more on genuine feeling than in 
sound policy: for never, I believe, 
did Nature one thing, and Wis- 
dom say anot But such a reply 
is this should have been accompanied 
by correspondent action, and you will 
consider, whetherthe means we had in 
our power, if properly applied, would 
not only have secured the safety of 
the ‘prisoners, but would have pre- 
vented this disgraceful capitulation ; 
or whether the experiment should 
not have been made, which, it ap- 
pears, was not even attempted. What- 
ever may be your opinion of the in- 
nocence or guilt of General White- 
locke ; whatever you may think of 
the other reasons, given by him or 
others, for acceding to the treaty, [ 
trust there is but one opinion i 
this part of the defence; I feel it 
my duty to protest against this new 
doctrine in the laws and practice of 
war. The refutation of this doctrine 
is more important for the interests of 
the army, and for the cause of huma- 
nity, than any thing which may result 
from this enquiry in other respects, or 
than any other consequences of this 
most unfortunate expedition. If you 
should be of opinion, that there are 
grounds upon which it must be taken, 
that General Whitelocke is not with- 
in the operation of this clause, it will 
then be for you to consider, by what 
means, and to what cause it has been 
owing, that this gallant army, deserv- 
ing ot a better: fate, was reduced to 
such a hurniliating situation, as to be 


obliged to purchase its own safety, ' 


and the ransom of the prisoners, at 
the expense of such a sacrifice of na- 
tional honour and advantages. The 
evidence is all before you, and I am 
sure that Justice will have nothing to 
fear from your decision.” 

We had at first intended to have 
given a different character to this nar- 
rative: to have detailed the conduct of 
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Mr. then General Whitelocke in South 
America, and having done so, to have 
offered our own comments upon it. 
But we did not then think that we 
should have been able to retard the 
re’s long enough to comprise the fi- 
nal result of the Court Martial: this, 
however, we are enabled to do, and 
of course it would be superfluous 
now to narrate events, and indecorous 
to animadvert upon them. Mr. 
Whitelocke has been. arraigned be- 
fore a competent tribunal: he has 
been found guilty : his sentence has 
been ratified by his sovereign; and 
to its lenient justice every man in the 
kingdom must assent. We hold it, 
therefore, unnecessary to enter inio 
further details, and shall close this 
account with the official communica- 
tion of the SenTENCE. 


“ GENERAL ORDERS. 


‘* Horse Guards, March 
24, 1808. 


“ At a General Court Martial, of 
which General the Right Hon. Sir 
William Medows, K.B. was Presi- 
dent, held by virtue of his Majesty's 
special warrant (bearing date the 25th 
of January, 1803), at the Royal Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, on the 28th of the 
same month, and continued by ad- 
journments unti! the 18th of March 
following: — 


‘* SENTENCE. 

“The Court Martial having duly 
considered the evidence in support of 
the charges against Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, his defence, and the 
evidence he has adduced, are of opi- 
nion, that he is Guitty of the whole 
of the said charges, with the excep- 
tion of that part of the second charge 
which relates to the order that ‘the 
columns should be unloaded, and that 


no firing should be permitted on any 
account.” 


“The Court are anxious that it may 
be distinctly understood, that they 
attach no censure whatever to the 
Precautions taken to prevent unne- 
cessary firing during the advance of 
the troops to the proposed points of 
attack, anc do. therefore acquit Lieu- 
tenant General Whitelocke ef that 
part of the said charge. 


Mr. Whitelocke. 
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*« The Gourt adjudge, that the 
said Lieutenant General Whitelocke be 
CASHIERED, and declared totally unfit, 
and unworthy, to serve his Majesty in 
any Military Capacity whaiever.” 


“« The King has been pleased to 
confirm the above sertence, and his 
Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief has received his Majesty's 
conmmands to direct, that it shall be 
read at the head of every regiment in 
his service, and inserted in all Regi- 
mental Orderly Books, with a view 
of its becoming a lasting memorial of 
the fatal consequences to which Of- 
ficers expose themselves, who, in the 
discharge of the important duties con- 
fided to them, are deficient in that 
zeal, judgment, and personal exer- 
tion, which their Sovereign and their 
country have a right to expect from 
Officers entrusted with high com- 
mands. 

‘* To his Majesty, who has ever 
taken a most lively interest in the 
welfare, the honour, and reputation 
of his troops, the recent failure in 
South America has proved a subject 
ot the most heartfelt regret; but it 
has been a great consolation to him, 
and his Majesty has commanded it to 
be intimated to the army, that after 
the most minute investigation, his 
Majesty finds ample cause tor gratifi- 
cation, in the intrepidity and good 
conduct displayed by his troops, lately 
emplayed on that service, and _parti- 
cularly by those divisions of the arm 
which were personally engaged wit 
the enemy in the town of Buenos 
Ayres, on the 5th of July, 1807; 
and his Majesty entertains no doubt, 
that had the exertions of his troops 
in South America been directed b 
the same skill and energy, whic 
have so eminently distinguished his 
commanders in other quarters of the 
world, the result of the campaign 
would have proved equally glorious 
to themselves and beneficial to their 
country. : 


«« By command of his Royal High- 
«* ness the Commander in Chief, 
“ Harny Catvert, _ 
“« Major Gen. and Adj. Gen. of 
‘* the Forces,” 
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{ UGENIO was gay, thoughtless, 
‘R's and extravagant, but his heart 
beat responsive to the sigh of distress. 
He could lend. his. conversation to 
firth, but his serious thoughts dwelt 
upon the enlargement of human hap- 
veh while the smile of hilarity 
eamed upon his lips, a tale of sorrow 
would suftuse his dark expressive bag 
with a tear sacred te the griets of hu- 
man nature. When escaped from 
the giddy vortex into which youthful 
passions sometimes hurried him, he 
might be seen raising the forlorn, 
cheering those whom despair had 
smote, dispelling the gloom of misery 
when deepened by the chill touch of 
poverty, and ae | in the heart of 
the discomfited a barrier of hope, 
chastened by humility and faith. Such 
was Eugenio! 

In one of the taverns which he fre- 
guented, while giving to pleasure a 
mind and heart, which belonged only 
to philanthropy, he had often met a 
most interesting stranger. 

Ardelio (for that was his name) 
carried in his countenance the deep 
worn furrows of grief. His eye had a 
pleasing languor, which seemed to 
mdicate that its former energy had 
been dulled by the oft-recurring tear ; 
melancholy sat upon every feature of 
his countenance, breathed in every 
word he uttered, and spoke in every 
action he performed. He would often 
sit in the midst of company, and sigh, 
and meditate, and sometimes weep,— 
the tears of a man are hard-wrung 
drops!—unconscious of the passing 
conversation, or the persons who sur- 
rounded him, In these moments of 
melancholy abstraction, his lips would 
move, and a fervid glow of anima- 
tion o’erspread his features—his soul 
beamed in all his looks—but he was 
only following the airy track of fond 
imagination, which realised into tem- 
porary existence scenes long since 
gone-by—for suddenly he would pause 
— softly pronounce the name of Ma- 
ria, and recline his head to hide his 

emotions, 


Avdelio—4 Fi ragment. 
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He often frequented the company 
whom Eugenio met, but never spake 
to any one. Jf the conversation was 
ditected towards him, his reply was 
laconic but polite —not combining the 
sullenness of a savage with the melan- 
choly of aman. His dress was neg. 
ligent, and his whole deportment be- 
spoke a disordered mind. The boon 
companions of Eugenio were some. 
times inclined to jeer at the Stranger 
(as he was called)—but he was mild 
and inoffensive! The puny witticisms 
of thoughtless mari had no power to 
rouze the melancholy tranquillity of 
his mind. . A feeble smile of half- 
mingled scorn and pity sometimes ap- 
peared upon his lips, when their licen- 
tious freedom increased with their 
wine, and became obtrusively obvi- 
ous. But the heart of Eugenio de- 
spised their mirth, tor sympathy whis- 
pered to his mind that the Stranger 
was, alas! more an object of commi- 
seration than of contumely ! 


One day Eugenio found himself 
alone with Ardelio. His curiosity had 
long been excited, and this was an 
opportunity not to be missed. He ar 
dently wished to excite his feelings, 
and to induce him to pour forth his 
sorrows: but his invariable taciturnity 
seemed to preclude all hopes of suc- 
cess. .Yet he was resolved to try, 
and thus addressed him = 


«* You will, I am sure, Sir, pardon 
this intrusion from a stranger—” 


*¢ Sir,” interrupted Ardelio, ‘“ my 
mind can bear no intrusion—leave me 
to the solitary contemplation of my 
own thoughts.” 

«* I fear,” rejoined Eugenio, “ they 
are of a melancholy description ; at 
least if the countenance be expressive 
of internal agitation.” 


*«« The face,” replied Ardelio, with 
some asperity, ‘ is a fair devil, pla 
on the human form to cloak inward 
deformity, and to plant daggers in the 
breast of man!” 


> * * 


March 41; 1808. 


* Cetera desunt. 
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OsservaTions on ‘the Poor Laws. 
By the Rev. Josern TowNsEND, 
Rector of Peussey. 

[ Continued frem p. 108.) 


T gives me no small degree of sa-, 


J tisfaction to find, that my opinions 
have been approved by a distinguished 
writer, who has lately indulged the 
public with his thoughfS upon this 
subject. When first he wrote he had 
not seen my work, yet his sentiments 
accorded with mine. I have stated, 
that in favourable circumstances the 
human race will double its numbers 
every fifteen years. This progress 
may be retarded by 

Ist. Want of food, whether occa- 
sional or permanent. 

It is evident that, with a barren 
soil and a climate too cold, either to 
ripen grain or to produce sufficient 
provender. fer .cattle, the population 
will soon’ reach its utmost limits. 
Thus, as we are informed, it is in Ti- 
bet, which is a poor country incapable 
of receiving more inhabitants than it 
has at present.—(Turner’s Tibet, p. 
410.) 

And thus it is in the highlands of 
Scotland, where a woman will bring 
twenty children and rear only two.— 
(Adam Smith.) _ ‘ 

It is equally evident, that hunting 
tribes which require sixteen thou- 
sand acres to feed one family cannot 

e numerous, 

Even in China, with a warm cli- 
mate and a fertile goil, the population, 
although of astonishing extent, is ar- 
rived at its eequipoise, and the popula- 
tion can no longer advance, because 
the extremity of want has placed a 
barrier which it cannot pass.—(See 
Sir George Staunton.) 

I say nothing here of those dreadful 
famines, by which the most fertile 
and best populated countries have 
been suddenly reduced to deserts. In 
such cases the population soon reco- 
vers vigour, and increases till it has 
again attained its proper balance in 
respect to its quantity of food. 

ad. Want of fuel. 

This, although not of equa) impor- 
fance with a plentiful supply of food, 
is absolutely needful in cold climates 
to abundant population. In given 
circumstances the number of people 
will bear proportion to the facility 
with which a family can provide it- 
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self with fuel. Where this is want- 

ing, or not easily procured, the ten- 

dency to increase and multiply must 

be restrained. In every climate 

plenty of fuel produces manufactures, 

ana therefore increases population. 
3d. Want of habitations. 

No woman will be disposed to 
marry, unless she can obtain a quiet 
habitation. 

It would be in vain to provide food 
and fuel without a safe retreat for 
herself and for her children. On this, 
therefore, must depend, in a great 
measure, the diminution or increase 
of population. 

4th. Want of a market for surplts 
commodities, ; 

Did men require merely food, rai- 
ment, and habitations, their flocks 
might yield the former, and the latter 
would be easily constructed in their 
forests. But the human species now 
expect something more than these, 
for which they are disposed to barter 
whatever superfluities their industry 
may have procured for them. 

The labour of one man may pro- 
duce twenty acres of grain, which, in 
good land, will supply food for eighty 
people. But who will cultivate twen- 
ty acres, unless he can to advantage 
barter the surplus produce of ‘his 
land? 

For want of a market the Sierra 
Morena languishes, as I have particu- 
larly noticed in my tour ‘through 
Spain. : 

So likewise at Kentuckey and the 
settlements on the Ohio; fora length 
of time the population was slow in its 
progress for want of a market. But 
when the communication was esta- 
blished with New Orleans, this little 
colony soon became a province over- 
flowing with inhabitants. Withouta 
market manufactures will not flourish, 
and without manufactures the popu- 
lation will be confined within narrow 
limits. Good roads and water car- 
riage, by navigable rivers and canals, 
lay open the interior of a country to 
distant markets; ercourage manufac- 
tures, and therefore remove one of 
the impediments to population. 

6th. Bad morals. 

To this principally must it be attri- 
buted, that the West India planta- 
tions have required such unremitted 
— from Africa. Some years 
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since, when Mrs. Small, of Antigua, 
took possession of her estate, she 
promoted good morals and religious 
principles among her slaves, in con- 
sequence of which she had no occa- 
sion for any fresh supply from Africa ; 
but had she been so disposed, could, 
from her plantations have supplied 
her ucighbours. 

No spot upon the face of the globe 
so distinctly shews the evil effects of 
bad morals as Otaheite. It is even 
elear that the island will become des- 
titute of inhabitants, unless their mo- 
rals are reformed.—(See the Mission- 
ary Voyage.) 

7th. Bad government. 

This restrains population in a va- 
riety of ways.* Absolute security for 
person and property attracts inhabi- 
tants to the country where these bles- 
sings are enjoyed; but the want of it 
tends to depopulation. 

The same may be said of liberty, 
of conscience, and universal tolera- 
tion. 

Nothing contributes more to pro- 
mote population than public credit, a 
thing perfectly unknown in —— 
countries. In vain would the Porte 
open a bank at Constantinople. This 
onide is reserved for countries, in 
which Tiberty is established on a firm 
foundation. And from this no na- 
tion has derived more solid advan- 
tages than our own. In England no 
treasure {s hidden under ground. It 
is deposited in the. provincial banks, 
from whence it issues, not only to 
animate the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country, but to promote 
agricultural improvements. 

A bad government does not merely 
check the natural increase, but it pro- 
motes depopulation by inducing men 
to emigrate in search of some country, 
in which they may be free from vex- 
ation and oppression, and enjoy abso- 
Jute security for themselves and for 
their property. 

8th. War. 

This ravages a country, destroys the 
breeding stock, disturbs commercial 
speculations, stops the usual outlet 
for commodities, and not only takes 
away the weaver from his loom, but 
the rustic from his plough. Yet war, 
although in itself an evil, may be pro- 
ductive of good: for it is only exten- 
tive, long protracted, and frequently 
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repeated war, which produces depo- 
pulation. 

gth. Superstitions vows, in given 
circumstances, certainly tend to re. 
strain population. 

But superstitious vows in Tibet, a 
poor country, only regulate the po. 

ulation and keep it within bounds. 

ere we find numerous monasteries 
and nunneries, not of catholics bat of 
lamas, and none beside the elder bro- 
ther in each family is allowed to 
marry. But for this restraint the po- 
ulation would oyerflow, and youth- 
ul swarms would seek new settle. 
ments by arms. ~ (Turner's Tibet, p. 
410.) 

Were it not for its immoral ten- 
dency, this would be the best possi- 
ble check for a superatundant popv- 
lation. 

When many of these causes com- 
bine together, as in the Turkish do- 
minions, depopulation must inevita- 
bly make a rapid progress. Wherever 
most of them are absent the popula- 
tion will continue to advance. 

In the choice of evils it may be 
difficult to say which is the greatest, 
a superabundant or a defective popu- 
lation. I have, however, no doubt 
upon this subject. A superabundant 
population produces universal misery 
and want. A defective —, 
that is a population which does not 
keep pace with the ability to increase 
the quantity of food, is an evil which 
admits of remedies. Establish good 
government; encourage religious 
principle with sound morals; and this 
evil will soon cure itself. 

In England we have nothing to ap- 
rehend from defective population. 
With a fertile soil, mild and healthy 

climate, plenty of fuel, good roads, 
numerous canals and nevigable rivers, 
a surrounding ocean, a _ powerful 
fleet, a commanding capital, the. best 
of governments, and public credit, 
such as no nation ever yet enjoyed; 
we can never fear deficiency of pope 
lation. =, 

If we have any thing to fear, it's 
from redundance of population ; cre 
ated by our Poor Laws, and not pro 
portioned to our quantity of food. 

When I came into the vale of Pew- 
sey, in the year 1764, the poor bad 
plenty. Every cottage had its bat 
tery well supplied with bread, butter, 
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cheese, and beer. Every. one had a 
fitch of bacon on the rack, with 
some money in the chest. Every 
cottager appeared well clad, and the 
oor's rate was so low as scarcely to 

felt. But, by degrees, these com- 
forts have all vanished, the labouring 

w are badly clothed, many of them 
ee scarcely any linen on their backs, 
and their principal sustenance is mere- 
ly bread and water. In the mean 
time their numbers have increased, 
the demand for labour has dimi- 
nished, and the poor's rates have dou- 
bled every fourteen years. 

From what has been said, it is evi- 
dent, that in a country of limited ex- 
tent the population must sooner or 
later reach the boundary, where afflu- 
ence terminates, and where penury 
begins. For to suppose a limited sup- 
ply of food and a population without 
limits is a palpalle absurdity. 

Yet here a question will ‘arise, 
which it will be needful for us to an- 
swer. 

By the law of England there are no 
limits to the supply for the poor. 
Why then are not chair numbers dou- 
bled every fifteen years? The only 
answer to this question is, that what 
a most oppressive, most unjust, most 
impolitic, and most absurd law has 
given them, has been withheld, and 
the owners and occupiers of houses, 
land, and stock in trade have been 
incessantly struggling with the ind:- 

ent in defence of their property. 
he law says, that no man shall want. 
Yet, from what I have stated as to 
the vale of Pewsey, which is not the 
only vale in which poverty prevails, 
the wants of the poor are great, 
Should ther wants be ail supplied, 
the occupiers of Jand would starve, 
t cannot excite wonder, therefore, 
that they should retain their property 
With a tenacious grasp. 

Among the wants of the poor may 
be reckoned habitations, 

In every parish are to be found 
young men and women, who would 
marry, were it not for fear of want. 
Give then what the law entitles them 
to demand ; give them cottages, and 
supply them with sufficient food, 
inarriages will immediately take place, 
and by an immutable law of nature, 


in fifteen years their numbers will be 
doubled, 
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With seven acres of land, and a 
disposition to build cottages, any one 
in a few years-‘might ruin the most 
affluent parish in the kingdom. 

Sensible of this, a near relation of 
mine in Northamptonshire, when he 
came to his inheritance, called his 
tenants together and enquired how 
many families would be sufficient for 
the cultivation of the soil. Having 

ained information on this subject, he 

uilt a little village, established in it 
the pumber of families required, and 
pulled down every other cottage in 
the parish, that he might limit the 
number of inhabitants and prevent 
unlimited demands on his estate. 

In Monmouthshire, Mr. Vaughan, 
some fifty years. ago, pulled down 
every cottage and took workmen 
from the surrounding parishes. These 
were gentlemen of more than com- 
mon forecast; but in most parishes the 
disposition is rather to destroy the ex- 
isting cottages than to erect new ones, 

No wonder then that the increase 
is not more rapid, and that the poor 
are prevented from doubling their 
numvers every fifteen years, 

Should it be demonstrated, that in 
England five hundred years are re- 

uired to double oyr population; we 
should then have a gage whereby to 
measure the force of resistance to ‘1.2 
operation of an oppressive law. This 
resistance it is, which renders “ the 
inheritance of the poor under the 
Poor Laws no very valuable posses- 
sion,” and want of this resistance 
would be their ruin, 

[To be concluded in aur next.) 
quanargees 

7 Groans of a ScoTcHMAy, 

IR, 
AM aSeotchman. In the associa- 
tions to which the mention of this 
name will immediately give rise in your 
mind, that I belong to a land of phi- 
losophers, must undoubtedly be one. 
All the world knows, that for a hun- 
dred years past nathing in the hea- 
vens above or the waters under the 
earth has estaped our penetrating 
researches. Our geologists, or ge- 
ognosists, have penetrated Chaos, 
and unveiled the mysteries of crea- 
tion, which nothing but omniscience 
itself could disprove. Even at this 
day the Oavpmia, should any of them 
i to visit our royal society, would 
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receive a world of new ideas from the 
edifying and reiterated conibats of our 
Hu'tonians and Wernérians. The 
expectations of a progressive and in- 
finite improvement of* the species 
have fired the minds of our sages 
with a holy ecstacy; they have con- 
template the To Kado in every pos- 
sible modification ; and under the in- 
Huence of the keen breezes of a north- 
crn atmosphere they have whetted 
their metaphysical acumen and moral 
sense to a degree of keenness incom- 
patible with your fogs of the south. 
But with all this moral sense, Mr. 
Editor, I am at times tempted to be- 
lieve my countrymen a little deficient 
in common sense. In their dreams 
of realization of distant arid future 
improvements, they have sometimes 
strangely neglected the present; and 
dazzled with the glare of Plato's 
ovgaviog yn, Where every stone is dia- 
mond, where every tree breathes 
perfume, aud where disease and dis- 
tress never enter*, they are insensi- 
ble to what passes under their nose. 


At the mention of nose, every one 
who has been in this our learned ca- 
pital must have been conscious, that 
whatever crnament this member may 
be to the face, and however much it 
may be elsewhere a channel for the 
most exquisile sensations, it was here 
rather an incumbrance. There are 
bours when the hardy nose of a na- 
tive may indeed weather the assailing 
storm; but the more tender and un- 
disciplirs d nose of a stranger must 
always succuSab. 


It has been sometimes observed 
that my countrymen are more grega- 
rious animals than the English, and a 
stranger would unconditionally assent 
to this. He has seen probably the shy 
Englishman retire under his suffer- 
ings to the most sequestered nook of 
his premises, cautious of obtrusion 
on the public eye and ear; and he 
has seen a score of Scotch philoso- 
phers under the same calamity pour- 
ing out their oblations in concert to 
the goddess. But, alias! I cannot 
compliment the social powers of my 
countrymen at the expense of my 
own misery: J also join in the throng, 





* Vide Plato, Phedeon. 
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but I am godded on by the iron hand 
of necessity. 

The erection of a suitable number 
of certain nameless habitations has pro. 
bably never occurred to my brother 
oreyss sae or if it has occurred, 

een deemed unworthy of their notice, 
But, if I can point out to them that 
this is a subject on which the sub- 
limest philosophers have not disdained 
to employ their cogitations, I have no 
doubt but that they also will give a 
direction hither of a portion of that 
intellect which they so conspicuously 
possess. Perhaps this employment 
would be fully as useful to the world 
as their late disquisitions about cause 
and effect, on which such numberless 
changes have been and are yet rung 
in our ears. Not to mention Lucian, 
or Montaigne’s chaise percce, or the 
delicate discourses of Swift and Smol- 
let, I will do myself the pleasure to 
make quotations from two of the 
most distinguished philosophers in 
ancient and medern times, from So- 
crates the father of philosophy, as 
given by Xenophon, and from Locke 
the great restorer of true philosophy. 
I must be allowed also to call in Cer- 
vantes to my aid, whom on this sub- 
ject, as well as in every thing else, it 
will always be impossible to equal. 
From these quetations my brethren 
will see, that they have no reason to 
be ashamed of any thing connected 
with an operation coftemplated with 
so much satisfaction by such exalted 
characters. 

Let no sarcastic southron sneer at 
my simplicity in conceiving such 
lengthened quotations necessary to 
operate conviction on the minds of 
my countrymen. <As the elegant Mr. 
Cobbett ‘says of the Americans, “1 
have summered-‘and wintered my 
countrymen for many a long year, 
and may without vanity be allowed to 
know what is good for their stomach 
better than a stranger can be supposed 
to do.” 

I allude not to the jaula scene of 
Cervantes, though apposite enough ; 
but to another, ‘which the English 
reader will find in /the 20th chapter 
of the Ist part of Don Quixote: I 
transcribe it from the inimitable ort- 
ginal En esto parece ser, 6 que . 
el trio de la maiana_que ya venia 
6 que Sancho huviesse cenado algu- 
nas cosas lenitiras, 6 que fuesse cosa 
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nataral (que es lo que mas se deve as there is a true and a false delicacy, 
creer) a él le vino en voluntad y I think that an offence against the 
deseo de hazer Jo que otro no pudiera former, which unnecessarily calls up 
haver por él. Mas era tanto el miedo ideas ‘‘ physically impure.” I refer, 
que avia entrado en su coragon, que however, the reader to his Essay on 
0 osava apartarse un negro de uta de Education for his remarks upon the 
su Amo. Pues pensar de no hazer lo necessity and advantage of regular at- 
que tenia gana, tampoco era possible, tendance at the shrine of Cloacina. 
yassi lo que hizo por bien de paz, But I have already said enough to 
fue soltar la mano derecha, que tenia call the attention of my ogy ore 
aida al arzon trasero, con la qual to so interesting a subject, and per- 
bomtamente, y sin rumor alguno, se haps more than enough to offend your 
solto la laczda corrediza con que los southern delicacy. 

calgones se sosteman, sin — de Edinburgh, Feb. Iam, &e. 

otra alguna, y en quitandosela dieron 25, 1308. Ausx for. 
luego abaxo, y sele quedaron como ; 

crillos; tras esto alz6 la camisa lo On the precise Perron of our Sa- 
mejor que pudo, y echo al ayre en- viour’s BirTH. 

trambos possaderas (que no eran muy Sir, 

pequeftas). Hecho esto (que él pens6 HAVE no doubt that some of 
que era Jo mas que tenia que hacer, your numerous and respectable 
para salir de aquel terrible aprieto y readers will be able and willing, 
anguetia) Je sobrevino otra mayor, through the medium of your Maga- 
que fue, que le parecid que no podia zine, to rectify what appears to me 
mudarse sin hazer estrepito y raydo; to be an error, viz. the apparent con- 
ycomengd & apretar los dientes, y a tradiction in our almanacks: each of 
encoger los ombros, recogiendo en si which is stated to be for a certain 
el aliento todo quanto podia. Pero year of our Lord, or so many years 
con todas estas diligencias fue tan des- since the birth of our Saviour, and 
dichado, que al cabo al cabo vino a such year uniformly closes on the 
hazer un poco de ruydo, bien differ- 31st day of December, although it is 


ente de — que a él le ponia tanto generally allowed, and is so stated in 


miedo. Oydlo Don Quixote, y dix5: the almanacks, that our Saviour’s 
gue rumor es esse Sancho No sé birth took place on the 25th day 
Setior, respondio el, alguna cosa nu- of that month. 
eva deve de ser, que las aventurasy If, therefore, I say, on Christmas 
desventuras, nunca cumiencan por Day so many years have elapsed since 
poco. ‘Torn6 otra vez A provar ven- the birth of Christ, the almanack and 
ura, y sucediole tan bien, que sin I disagree; for the year does not ap- 
mas ruydo ni alboroto que el passado, pear to be completed until the se- 
se hallo libre de la carga que tanta venth day afterwards. If I refer to 
pesadumbre le avia dado. Mas como the Old Stile, | am equally. at a loss ; 
Don Quixote tenia el sentido del for then I find Christmas day on the 
ifato tan vivo como el de los oydos, 6th of January, as tar from the com- 
y Sancho estava tan junto y consido mencement of the year as the other 
con él, que casi por linea recta subian is frem the conclusion. In this di- 
bos vapores hazia auriba, no se pudo Jemma, you wil! oblige me by the 
escusar de que algunos no legassen a insertion of the present question; and 
sus narizes,” &c. Socrates sagaciously I doubt not its solution will be as in- 
observes, ‘* Kos somo psy, db ov wy ems- teresting to many of your readers as 
Gupees T% Cue fb STETETES, TANTIOY oPGaa- to Jos, &e. 
pay Xob give nate. Osos ext Of TH ATO Cripplegate, Joun YELNATS. 
Xovourra ducxegn, arro-ee) xs Tous TOUTwY March Ath, 
ONMSTOUS, NX aT EVEY xeby ” OvVaTOY TeoswTtxTw 
ero tw cs Onctov.— /Memor. ich. 1.) 
My readers will excuse the quotation Sir, 
pi —— for in that see ph pe USING a note of Pope’s on 
ys people were not ashamed of cal- v.478 of the first book of the 


ling things by their real names; and YJiad, (in Wakefield's edition) I was 


Justification of Micton from the 
Censure of Pore. 
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unable to restrain an opinion, that he 

had depreciated the value of an inge- 

nious note, by censuring the follow- 

ing final passage of Milton's Paradise 

Lost, Book 10 :— 

** What can we better do, than to the 
place 

Repairing where he judged us, prostrate 
fall 

Before him reverent, and there confess 

Mumbly our faults, and pardon beg, with 
tears 

Watering the ground, and with our sighs 
the air, 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in 
sign 

Of sorrow unfcigned, and humiliation 
meek ? ‘ 

Undoubtedly he wil! relent and turn 

From his displeasure; in whose look se- 
rene, 

When angry most he seemed and most se- 
vere, 

What else but favour, grace, and mercy 
shone? 


So spake our father penitent, nor Eve 

Felt less remorse: they forthwith to the 
place 

Repairing where he judged them, prostrate 
fell 

Before him reverent, and both confess’d 

Humbly their faults, aud pardon begg’d, 
w.th tears 

Watering ‘he ground, and with their sighis 
the air 

Frequ-nting, seut from hearts contrite, in 
sign 

Of sorrow 
meek.” 


unfeign’d, and humiliation 

He justly observes, that no charac- 
ter should employ words that have al- 
ready been used by the poet; but it 
appears to me that the poet himself 
may be allowed to repeat any em- 

hatic words that have been uttered 
. any one of his prominent charac- 
ters, since we may readily imagine 
them to be best adapted for the ex- 
pression of the sentiment; and the 
idea is thus agreeably sustained of the 
bard delivering nothing to his readers 
with respect to action, speech, and 
character, but what has really oc- 
curred. It is true that we are aware 
of the author’s actual invention of the 
plan; but if, by giving, in the form of 
narrative, or (the third person) what 
has been previously spoken in the 
Jirst, the agreeable del usion of reality 
can be suggested to the mind of the 
reader, I see not why the practice is 


On the Monument of Sterne’s Eliza. 


[Marcu 


more deserving of blame than those 
artifices of stage-effect, by which we 
are contented to regard for a time, as 
history, those scenes that have no 
more foundation than * the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” unless in the re- 
veries of modern playwrights. 

Qn this principle, the text of Mil- 
ton’s 10th book is a repetition of 
those resolutions of peniteuce directed 
by Adam to his wife. These, with 
the interval of .a few words, are then 
converted by the poet inte the form 
of narrative, by which he communi- 
cates the manner wherein their pious 
thoughts were carried into effect. 

I will confess that my fancy has 
cver been struck by this passage (be- 
fore I had perused the remark of 
Pope) as possessing great delicacy of 
conception; but it is my wish to cans 
vass the propriety of my judgment 
through the medium of your miscel- 
lany. Your's, &c. 
Tower-hill, Marckh7. D.UL.Srext. 

On the Monument of Srerne’s 
Euiza, at BrisTou. 
Sir, 
I N a recent edition of Sterne’s 
‘- Letters of Yorick and Eliza,” 
published tor Jones, i find the follow- 
ing error. 

Speaking of Eliza, (who was no 
other than a Mrs. Elixateth Draper, 
wife of Daniel Draper, Esq. counsel- 
lor at Bombay, and chief of the Eng- 
lish factory at Surat, a gentleman 
very much respected in that part of 
the world*) it is said she departed for 
India, ‘‘ and did not return again to 
England.” This is wrong: she did 
return to England, and died at Bristol 
Hot Wells, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral, where a very elegant monu- 
ment is erected to her memory. Itis 
reckoned one of the most interesting 
in the cathedral, and is universally a 
mired. On entering at the north 





* She was an East Indian, but the 
climate not agreeing with her she 
came to England for the benefit of 
her health, and there formed an ac- 
quaintance with Sterne. Whether 
their intercourse was purely senti- 
mental, or otherwise, is a matter 
doubted by some, aud bebieved by 
otheis. 
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door, on the right-hand, is a very rect in saying this is altogether a 
capital highly finished monument, in mistake, but I feel assured that the 
the form of a Gothic arch, of Sienna censure needs qualifying. As a sub- 
marble, which serves asa b-ck ground ject far from unlikely to interest 
to two beautifil female figures in alto many of your readers, allow me, very 
relievo, done in white marble, of the briefly, to examine the respective 
size of smail life, standing on each merits ofthe diffevent Fnylish schools, 
side of a demy round pedestal, on in order to ascertain whether the mo- 
which is placed an urn with a wreath derns are quite so degenerate as seems 
ef flowers hanging carelessly down to be universally supposed. 
the side. The figure on the right, — It may be necessary to surmise that 
epresents GENIUS ; she has her leit- legitimate comedy, according to the 
hand on her breast, and inher tight, received opinions of the best critics 
holds the trump of Fame, with a ofall ages, is the mirror of the living 
flame issuing fom it; the other manners, According to Aristotle, (in 
figute on the left, is BENEVOLENCE, that short definition which is the 
contemplating a nest which she sup- whole he has lefton the subject of 
ports in her Jeft-band, in which is a the comic muse,) comedy is the imi- 
pelican neurishing her young with her tation of men, in direct opposition to 
own blood ; her right-hand points to tragedy, which is the imitation of an 
the following inscription on the pe- action. ‘To shape the ridicule which 
destal : the poet .is thus instructed to level at 
SacrFp the reigning foibles of the least dig- 
TO THE MEMORY nified of mankind, humour is descri- 


of bed as the most potent auxiliary. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH DRAPER, 


Humour is all: wit should be only brought, 
in whom To turn agreeably some proper ‘horghi.* 
Gentus and BENEVOLENCE But, in addition to the loose satire 
were united. recommended by Aristotle, (who pro- 
She died August 3d, 1778, bably was a stranger to ihe new spe- 
Aged 35. _  Cies of comedy introduced by Mee 
This lady was the celebrated Eliza nander,) succeeding critics permitted 
of Yorick. the insertion of a comic action; by 
This monument was executed by the process of which folly was hum- 
the late Mr. Bacon, and for which bled, and virtue ultimately rewarded. 
he received, if my memory fail me As such, has comedy been handed 
not, a_prize medal on its exhibition down by the antients ; and those of 
in the Royal Society. * the moderns who have the more 
_ This information may probably be nearly approximated to this standard, 
interesting to many, and therefore, are evidently entitled to the palm of 
I should be gratitied by seeing it in superiority. 
your next number. Though one or two of Ben Jon- 
; I remain, &c. son’s plays are strictly comic, and on 
Bristol, March 2d, 18C3. |W. S. modernizing the manners of their 
_ | ees dramatis persone, would be perfectly 
4 vinpicaTion of the MODERN applicable in satirical point to this, or 
Drama. any other day; yet, in general, his 
Sir, ; pieces will be found figurative and 
T is the current fashion of the day poetical, rather than illustrative of 
to decry the modern comedy, and the modes of a period. Labouring to 
extol the old. In this obloquy the appear erudite, he quite missed the 
audience of course comes in for its aim and object of true comedy. Few, 
share. If we believe these. declaim- ] presume, would wish the learned 
crs, none had strength of judgment tomes of Greece and Rome to be ran- 
but those who lived in the infancy of sacked for the embellishment of the 


letters ; none could clearly distinguish comic muse, in the 19th century.! 
dramatic excellence but those who 


eered through the vapours which 
eset the stage at its dawn. I am * D. of Buckingham’s Essay on 
not quite clear that I should be cor- Poetry. 





. 
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Still less can we suppose that the 
style of Massinger would hit the taste 
of cultivated judges of comic writing. 
As in the instance of Johnson, with 
some few exceptions, Massinger is 
infinitely too poetical for comic effect. 
Waving all efforts at genuine humour 
and satire, he combives romantic in- 
cidents so as to produce an interest- 
ing, but elevated action. A purpose 
quite remote trom the ends of legiti- 
mate comedy. 

Beaumont and Fletcher appear to 
have mistaken the nature of the 
comic drama. Their satire is seldom 
appticable to the manners or peculiar 
failings of their own times, and 
though their poetical talent aud pre- 
tensions to wit are indisputable, still 
the one was exercised in a way foreign 
to the nature of true comedy, and 
the other wantoned, in brutal re- 
velry, anid every thing that was filthy 
and obscene. 

That Congreve was a dramatic ge- 
nius, few would wish to deny. He 
certainly rendered the stage high 


[Marcy 


The chief attractions of Farquhar, 
appear the life and spirit which per- 

tually animate his writings. Though 
his characters are frequently original, 
they are seldom introduced for the 
ridicule of atfectation, but are quite 
away from the true design of comedy, 
inasmuch as their example, senti- 
ments, and fortune, tend rather to 
sotten the deformity of vice, than to 
decorate the brow of virtue. Speak- 
ing generally of his writings, I rather 
believe Farquhar may be pronounced 
deficient in humour, the great es- 
sential of this species of dramatic com- 
position. Wit he certainly possessed ; 
but, in frequent instances, he refines 
on the subtlety of his attic talent, till 
he absolutely runs a thought down 
A play upon words, equally remote 
from al] pretensions, either to wit or 
hnrmour, is sometimes to be noted in 
his writings. From_ the bustle in 
which he constantly keeps the stage, 
and from the flashes of wit which 
occasionally break from his pen, Far- 
qubar must ever please as a writer; 


service, by reviving the empire of but his defects, I have already ven- 
humour, to the utter extinction of tured to assert, are too great to allow 


the chiming, romantic, nonsense of his plays the appeliation of excellent 


which Dryden was the protector and 
advocate. But the humour of the Old 
Bachelor is extremely broad. The 
characters were such as an entire 
stranger to the manners of an existing 


period might readily chalk out, if 


conversant with Terence and Plautus, 
and possessed of a vivid imagination. 
His Love for Love verges on the ro- 
mantic style. ‘There we find fervent 
passion, poetical madness, and fancy- 
characters. The satire is dittuse, and 
the humour, in many parts, suited 
to the meridian of St. Giles’s. In 
Love for Love, there is evidently less 
ef nature, and applicable point, than 
in the Old Reahalor. Notwithstanding 
these exceptions, Congreve must ever 
have the merits of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the human heart, 
and a prodigious fecundity of hu- 
mour. But, still as a dramatist, he 


failed to display these talents in avof the old. 


transcendant light, because his cha- 
racters are not drawn from observa- 
tion, and his wit and«humour are 
generally directed against religion and 
morality, rather than pointed at those 
bold and disgusting follies which 
border on the territories of vice. 


comedies. 

From this cursory review of those 
‘vho lived in the good old days of the 
drama, it appears, that the great fail- 
ings of the ancient schools have con- 
sisted in an improper choice of fable, 
a deficiency of humour, and an inat- 
tention to that great desideratum, the 
reprehension, through comic satire, 
of those fantastic vagaries of the hu- 
man mind, in which vice and folly 
are mischievously blended. 

Now, Sir, in impartial veracity, I 
do sincerely believe that these failings 
cannot be attributed to the moderns, 
though it may be that they have 
adopted others in their stead, equally 
offensive to taste, though far less 
dangerous,to the well-being of public 
morals. The fable of the modern 
comedy is uniformly favourable to 
virtue, in direct contradiction to that 
It was the business of 
the old drama to render marriage 
ridiculous, and to exhibit female.pu- 
rity as a very inconsequential circum- 
stance. On the present stage, how 
totally these practices are reversed, 
must be obvieus to every spectator. 
Dragged from, that emiyevce on 
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whieh he was sure to achieve his 
purpose, in derision of the poor tor- 
mented husband, the invader of ano- 
ther’s social right, is now himself the 
object of disappointment and_con- 
tempt at the close of the play. Those 
liceutious fancies, and that freedom 
of speech, which once rendered the 
stage of worse than dubious tendency, 
are now banished by universal con- 
sent. In general, I think, the cha- 
‘racters are portrayed with a more 
strict attention to the legitimate aim 
of comic satire. They point more 
decidedly at actual and reigning im- 
perfections of manners, than the cha- 
racters of either Farquhar, Congreve, 
orany writer of their schools. If some- 
times an individual, instead of a genus, 
employs the pen of playful repre- 
hension, similar instances in quite as 
frequent a degree will be met with in 
our precursors*. If modern writers 


should be taxed with a deficiency in 
the higher walks of wit, they may at 
least plead freedom from its defects. 
Our stage is not characterized by the 
quibble, the pun, or the metaphysi- 


cal scintillaney of thought which 
quite eludes all apprehension, save 
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pieces presented, not from the ge- 
neral character of all which are per- 
formed. Mighty folios of sad trash 
contemporary with Jonson and. Mas- 
singer, with Congreve and Farquhar, 
have sunk and been forgotten, while 
the productions of the master genius: 
of the period remain as an approved 
sample of the taste of that era. Thus 
it is from such a selection of our best 
writers as is likely to survive to after- 
ages, that the pretensions of the ex- 
a: stage should be considered. 

The seeming liberality of those who 
condemn the authors of the present 
day, must at all events be admired, 
since they unanimously join the au- 
dience in the obloquy they attribute 
to the poet. I will presume, how- 
ever, to suggest, that in this respect 
they may be also mistaken. If mere 
natural taste is to constitute the quali- 
fied judge of dramatic merit, the 
ability of every age will be found 
similar; as the instinctive power of 
perceiving beauty is confined to no 
epoch in the history of man, to no 
circumstance of his politieal cha- 
racter. It glows in the sooty bosom 
of the enchained African, and it 


that of the author. It is said, that mantled through the uncultivated 
we have more stage tricks than our frame of the wondering zealot, when 
predecessor, but a great portion of no cheering ray of letters dispelled the 
ihis is always derived from the extra- gloom of intellectual slavery, and 
vagance of the lower actors. From taught man the generous lesson of 
the accounts to be seen of the abuses self-dependence. But, if (as must bé 
of theatrical representations a century undoubtedly allowed the case) true 
back, it is highly probable that the judgment on such a subject can only 
best plays of Congreve and Wycher- exist among a people rendered ha- 
ley, were exhibited with as much bitually intelligent by an intimacy 
offensive grimace, when they came with literature. I should imagine, 
forward as novelties, as the worst that the power of discrimination has 
piece now triumphing at either of our been progressively advancing in the 
theatres. Among our more respect- minds of our countrymen (s eaking 
able writers, humour too is success- Of them as a whole) for the last two 
fully cultivated. That just species of Centuries at any rate. Indeed, that 


humour which holds folly up to irre- 
sistible contempt, is, I will venture 
to aifirm, at least as strongly per- 
ceptible in Inchbald, Morton, and 


Cumberland, as in the generality of 


their far-famed predecessors. We 
must ever remember that the merits 
of any distinct ara of stage history 
are collected from a few of the best 





3 racters of Farquhar’s Re- 
erulting Officer, all pointed at Indi- 
viduale, 


Unt vensar Mae. Vor. IX. 


the assemblies of past periods of drae 
matic record, were not more en- 
lightened than those of the present, 
must be evitent from the testimonies 
of the poets, and the slightest refer- 
ence to theatrical anecdote. Shak- 
speare informs us, that ‘ drum, 
trumpet, and mock fight,” were ne- 
cessary to the amusement of the pub- 
lic, for whomhe wrote. ‘* Inexplica- 
ble dumb-shews, and noise,” he con- 
tends, were suited to the groundlings ; 
who, from the construction of the 
ae eae of that period, must have 
$-¢ 
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formed by far the greater part of the 
audience. ‘The introduction of the 
fool in his tragedies, confirms the de- 
fective judgmeut of the majority of 
his spectators. To put it beyoud a 
doubt, he says, (after mentioning a 
good play,) that it was caviare lo ihe 
multitude. 

So litle discrimination had the 
public as the century advanced, that 
they gave adecided preference to the 
jingling farces of D’Avenant. and 
Dryden, even when the bigotry of 
the Puritans had ceased to lay a re- 
straint on the free exercise of drama- 
tic entertainments. 

Otway, in his prologues, makes 
frequent allusions to the puerile and 
erroneous taste of the day in which 

e wrote. Indeed, it is not unchari- 
table to suppose, that the people 
wanted power to discern the excel- 
lencies of that writer, whom they 
suttered to die for hunger ? 

Was the early part of the last cen- 
tury then, the golden age of theatrical 
criticism ? Were those the years in 
which the voice of the public com- 
pelled the best pieces to be those 
most frequently performed? Let this 
simple circumstance suttice for a 
reply :—Before the tinie of Garrick, 
only eight or nine -of Shakspeare’s 
plays were usually represented in a 
season. Garrick annually gave se- 
venteeh or eighteen. Whence it 
would evidently . appear, that the 
taste of Garrick’s zra was more cor- 
rect than thatof the preceding. But 
even the talents of Garrick were in- 
sufficient to bind the public of his 
time to.uniform truth and nature. 
Can we allow the public of Garrick’s 
reign to be quite a correctly-discrimi- 
native body, wt.en we remember, 
tl.at the vocal powers of Miss Brent, 
caused the receipts of Covent-Garden 
to exceed those of Drury-Lane, for 
the aggregate of one season, though 
Garrick and Shakspeare united their 
tones to oppose the seduction. Me- 
rits in those who weit before, I rea- 
dily allow. Faults in those who are 
rapidly following, must, I fear, be 
as decidedly acknowledged ; but, for 
the reazons wtih which I have how 
trauvled you, Tam inclined to think, 
Sir, that the taste of the public nthour 
own days, as wel! as the pretensions 
of some of our writers, are rather too 


Extracts from Polyenus’ Stratagems. 
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harshly treated by those who reject 

them with unqualified contempt. 
Iam, Sir, your's &c. 

Oth Feb. J. A. Brewer, 


Extracts from Poty@nxvus’ Srna 
TAGEMS. By Dr. Tovucmry, 
[Centinued from page 15, Fol. IX] 

No. 16.—Epaminondas, 
7 PAMINONDAS, as he was ex- 
4 horting the Thebans to make a 
vigorous attack on the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, took up a large serpent, shewed 
it to them, and before them all struck 
off its head; ‘* Ye see,” he said, 

«< how useless the rest of the body is 

become, now the head is gone, “So 

it will be with the heads of the ene- 
my, if we defeat the Lacedxmonian 
corps, the body of the allies will 
become inefficient. The Thebans in- 
strueted and impressed by this exam- 
ple, and attacking with briskness and 
courage the Lacedgzemonian phalanx, 
routed it, and the other allies ficd,.” 
No. 17.—Hippodamuas. 
Hippodamas was besieged in Prasie 
by the Arcadians. It was at a time, 
when a famine prevailed. The 

Spartans sent an herald, whom the 

Arcadians would not permit to enter 

into thecity. Flippodamas addressed 

the herald from the walls, with an 
order to the Ephori, the chief mayis- 
trates, that they ‘ should restrain the 

woman bound in the temple of Mi- 

ner¥a.” ‘The srcadians did not un- 

derstand him, but the Laconians per- 
ceived, that he commanded them to 
check the famine; for there heng up 
in the temple of Minerva, as an em- 
blem of famine, apale, lean, female 
figure, with her hands tied behind. 

So that the direction of Hippodamas, 

though involved in obscurity to the 

enemy, Was obvious to the citizens. 
No. 18.—Aristomenes. 
Aristomenes, the general of the 

Messentans, having three times of- 

fered sacrifices, for having slain on 

cach occasion an hundred of his ene- 
mies, at lust fell by severe wounds, 
and with many others, was taken. 

Vhe Taced.montins chose to throw 

all into a pit; Alistomenes, on the 

account of glorious bravery with 
his armour, the rest stripped. They 
being thrown together in heaps fiom 
on high, soon perished. But the 
shw id of Aristomenes, drawing in ait, 
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gently broke his fall to the ground. 
Hope did not forsake him, as he cast 
his eyes up and saw the rocks hanging 
above him ; but, looking every way, 
he perceived a narrow passage, and 
foxes passing through it. Breaking 
off a bone irom one of the dead bo- 
dies lying next to him, he seized one 
of the foxes by ils tail, and though 
bitten by it, he pushed his way with 
it through the tract, digging and en- 
larging it with the help of the bone. 
When he had completed his escape, 
le proceeded to the Messenians, who 
were about to engage in battle. He 
immediately, putiing on his armour, 
Jed the phalanx. The Laceciemoni- 
ans seeing again the man, whom they 
had cast into the pit, ¢rom whence 
uo one had ever come outalive, again 
duthed with his armour, and again 
leccing the forces and pursuing them, 
al] took to flight; supposing him to 
be move than a movtal man. 

N.B. The shield is said to have 
been embossed with the figure of an 
eagle, extend.nyg its wings to the ut- 
must extremities. This gave rise to 
the tradition, that on Aristomenes 
beng thrown into the pit, an eagle 
fled to his assistance, and bore his 
falling body om its expanded wings 
wuhurt to the bottom. 


_ No. 19.—Aristomenes. 

Aristomenes, the Messenian, when 
the [ncedemonians were in a col- 
lec.) body, offering their sacrifices 
ty Castor and Pollux, with one friend, 
mounted each a white horse ; encir- 
ced their heads with golden stars ; 
and, as night approached, appeared 
ata short distance, before the Lace- 
dzmonians, who were celebrating the 
festival with their wives and children 
out of the city. The latter, rejoicin 
in the appearance of Castor and Pol- 
lux, more feeling indulged to re- 
velling and drunkenness; the for- 
iner, dismounting and drawing their 
swords, slew great multitudes; and, 
gating on their horses again, went 
or, 


No. 20.— Hegetorides. 
_ The Athenians besieged Thasos, an 
sand in the AEgean Sea, The Tha- 


siaus had passed a law, “ That he 
should be put to death who should sign 
a treaty with the Athenians.” Hevge- 
torides, a Thasian, seeing that his fel- 
OW-citizens were dying by famine 


Feilthamiana. 
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and a protracted war, went into the 
ublic assembly with a halter about 
his neck, and said, ** Men and citi- 
zens, do with me as you please, and 
as may be conducive to your welfare; 
but, spare your surviving citizens, by 
repealing the law with my death.” 
The Thasians on hearing this, repeal- 
ed the law, and spared the hile of 
Hegetori‘es, ; 
No. 21.—/phierates. 

Iphierates, an Athenian general, 
led out his forces against the enemy. 
Some of the soldiers, cowardly, and 
pale, followed with reluctance. He 
perceived it, and advancing a litile 
forward, he proclaimed ; ‘* As this 
was a sudden expedition, if any one 
hath lett any thing behind, let him go 
back, and having completely equip; cd 
himself, let him return tous." The 
cowerds were glad, and immediately 
took themselves away. But, Ivlne- 
rates made no delay, but said, ‘* Now, 
my lads, as we have sent away ‘he 
slaves, let us join in close combat 
with the enemy, and cairy off clone 
the rewards of our bravery.” The 
soldiers were inspirited, and engaging, 
Without the timid, gained a victory, 

{To be continued. ] 


FeL__tTHaMIANA. 


Sir, 
if RETURN you my thanks for 

your prompt compliance with the 
suggestions contained in my last com- 
munication, and under your sance 
tion, shail, without further preface, 
send the following Resolve of my fa- 
vouriie author. It is the eighty-third 
of the second century, and has such 
a singular propriety with regard to 
the present times, that it might al- 
most be thought honest Owen. was 
gifted with prophetic powers; or 
else, (which 1s more likely,) vice is 
much the same in all ages. It may 
be partiality, but I think, there is 
uncommon energy in the language 
and ideas of this essay. and likewise 
aconsiderable degree of satire. 

I remain, &c. 

Oxford, Marck 8, 1808. W.P. 


“* Flow the Distempers of these Times 
should affect Wise men.” 

The distempers of these times would 
make a wise man both merry, and 
mad: Merry, to see bow Vice flou- 
rishes but a while, and being at last 
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frustrate of all her faire hopes, dyes 
in a dejected scorne ; which meetes with 
nothing in the end, but beggerie, base- 
nesse, and contempt: To see how the 
world is mistaken in opinion, to suppose 
those dest that are wealthiest : To see 
how the world thinkes to appai/ the 
minde of Noblenesse with miserve; while 
true resclution laughes at their poore 
tmpotencie, and slightes even the ut- 
mast spizht of tyrannie: ‘To see how 
men buy Offices at high rates ; which 
when they Aave, prove ginnes to catch 
their sowles in, and snare their estates 
and reputations ; To see how foolishly 
men coozen themselves of their soules, 
while they thinks they gaine, by their 
cunning defrauding another: To sce 
how the Projectors of the world, like 
the Svoke of the Wheele of Sesustris 
Chariot, are tumbled up and downe; 
fiom deggerie, to worship ; from wor- 
ship, to honour; trom honour, to base- 
nesse againe: ‘To see what tdle Com- 
plements are currant among some that 
affect the Phantasticke Garbe; as if 
friendship were nothing but an Apish 
salute, glossed over with nothing but 
the varnish of a smooth tongue: Tosee 
a strutting: Prodigall over-looke a Re- 
gion with his waving Plume; as if 
he could as easily shake ¢hat, as his 
Feather; yet in private, will creepe 
like a crouching Spaniel, to his base 
muddie Prostitute; To see how Pot- 
walour thunders in a Tavern, and ap- 
points a Duell; but goes away, and 
gives money to have the quarrelé taken 
up under-hand. Med on the other 
side, to see how Vice goes trapped 
with rch furniture, while poore Vir- 
tue hath nothing but a Bridle and 
Saddle, which onely serve to encrease 
her bondage: To see Machiavels Te- 
nets held as Oracles; Honestie, repu- 
ted sha/lownesse; Tustice, bought and 
sold; as if the World went about to 
disprove Zorobabel, and would make 
him confesse, money to be stronger 
than Truth: To see how flatterie 
creepes into’ favour with greatnesse, 
while plaine-dealing is thought the 
enemie ot State and Honour: To see 
how the Papists (for promotion of their 
owne Religion) invent Lyes, and print 
them; that they may not onely coozer 
the present Age, but gull Posteritie 
with forged actions : ‘To sce how well- 
merning simnlicitie is foot-balld: To 
see how Religion is made a Politicians 
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Vizor; which having helpt him to his 
purpose, he casts by, like Sunday Ap. 
parell, not thought on all the week 
after: And, which would mad a man 
more than all; to know all this, vet 
not know how to helpe it. These 
would almost distract a mah in him. 
selfe. But since I finde they are in. 
curable, Vile often pray for their 
amendment in private; never declaine 
but when [ am cadl'd to’t; He lose*h 
much of his comfort, that without a 


just deputation, thrusts himse/fe into 


danger. Let me have that once, and 
it shal never grieve me to die ina 
warrantable Warre. 

—_—_—_—_—_—oO—=— 
ConsIDBRATIONS ON THE Inisx 
CHARACTER. 

Sir, 


M* surprise in observing that 


sucha wide distinction be- 
tween the manners, dispositions, and 
genius of the natives of this and ot 
the sister Island existed, when they 
were only divided from each other by 
a narrow gut of water that flowed be- 
tween them ; was only to be equalled 
by my i in discovering, after an 
impartial view of the two national 
characters, at least as impartial a 
any man can view the merits of his 
fellow-countrymen, when contrasted 
with those who are comparatively 
strangers, that superiority in ther 
qualifications is much more character- 
istic of the Irish, than of the English 
nation. ; 
Perhaps, Sir, penne of dialect 
is not the least remarkable incident 
between them, an incident which | 
conceive to be in a great degree in- 
dicative of a people’s general manners 
and internal feeiings. No doubt, Sir, 
the national dialect of this country's 
more the object of admiration, than 
that which is peculiar to the people 
of Ireland, inasmuch as it corres 
ponds more with the general opinion 
of external merit, and is more con- 
genial to the customs and fashions o 
the present day ; and indeed, so great 
is the desire of conforming to thos 
fashions, that I am —y to say, | 
have had many melancholy opportu: 
nities of observing among my own 
countrymen, some who would re 
joice in an unworthy affectation o 
the dialect of this country, and who 
would forsake their native one 
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avoid the ill-applied scandal. that is 
attached to what is terined the Lrish 
Brogue, which same Irish brogue, 
however, when not canvassed with 
the fashion of the day, is predictive 
of that liberality, frankness, and can- 
dour, which I trust will ever remain 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Irish people. Go, Sir, from the 
first and most opulent man in Ireland, 
to the lowest and poorest of the pea- 
santry, and you will, tipon a momen- 


_tary interview with either, discover 


an ingenuousness of disposition, and 
a generosity of heart, which insures 
to a friend an affectionate and warm 
embrace, and to a stranger, a cour- 
teous and hospitable reception ; and 
even when the narrow circumstances 
of some will not enable them to ex- 
tend assistance or succour, yet their 
sympathetic and benevolent nianners 
will afford consolation. Yet, since 


my arrival in this country, I was. 


under the painful necessity of hearing 
the lower class of people in Iveland, 
represented as a body of savage and 
illiterate ruifians, whose great delight 
consisted in the most barbarous and 
violent outrages that could be com- 
mitted, and whose chief gratification 
was the insulting every honest man 
who did not become a member of 
their villainous banditti. What de- 
pravity in human nature! What de- 


‘ficiency of candour and generosity ! 


What prejudices and prepossessions 
countries as well as individuals are 
subject to’? What selfishness and il- 
liberality have prompted those living 
in one province, to propagate such 
ungenerous and such unfounded mis- 
representations of those living in 
the adjoining one! of those to 
whom as they are now civilly uni- 
ted, they should also be: naturally 
benevolent. Sir, the only way I see 
to reconcile these erroneous and il- 
liberal misrepresentations, is the cer- 
tainty of their being made by those 
who never visited that country, and 
therefore by those who had no fair 
opportunity of estimating the manners 
of the people, but who ratker seem 
to have formed their opinion from the 
frequent disturbances and calamitous 
isurrections to which that unfortu- 
nate country has been subject ; those, 
no doubt, would be very rational 
grounds for a man to found his opi- 
Hion dn of the public political senti- 
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ments of the country, but would con- 
stitute a most unfit standard to com- 
pare the private and domestic manners 
of the people with. Many exempli- 
fications of this might be found in 
the characters of those infatuated per- 
sonages, who deservedly suffered for 
their disaffection to their constitution 
and couniry ; but, who though their 
political principles had been contami- 
nated, possessed in domestic life the 
mosi pure and benevolent hearts, 
and whose talents and understanding 
have excited both the envy and the 
admiration ef their most professed 
enen,ies. Some, §.r, are bold enough 
to assert, that the Irish in general 
are a fierce and savage people.. But 
those who would make such an as- 
sertion, must either be totally igno- 
rant of the disposition ot an Irishman, 
or of the -meaning of the epithets 
they would attach to his character. 
Whiat, Sir, is an Irishman fierce be- 
cause he is spirited and determined ? 
[s an Irishman fierce because he 
would be the first to punish a viola- 
tion of honour, or of principle, when 
he would be the last to commit a 
breech of either himself? And, is an 
ji, aman a savage because he would 
prefer bravely terminating at once his 
quarrel with a sword, to indulging 
perpetually in invective and abuse, 
and because he would rather shake 
hands and become friends, than har- 
bour in his breast the corroding pique 
of private resentment? No, & a 
true Irishman is neither fierce nor 
savage; the heart of an Irishman, 
Sir, to use the language of Mr. Cur- 
ran, ‘‘is bold, andit loves ; it is ge- 
nerous, and it gives; it is candid, 
and it confides; it is social, and it 
attords hospitality.” 

That the lower class of people in 
Ireland are more illiterate than those 
of this country, so far as having re- 
ceived more contracted educations, I 
cannot deny, and that very circum- 
stance perhaps accounts for the blunt, 
the honest manner, they have of exs 
pressing themselves, and which most 
probably has induced some to stigma- 
tize the whole country with the ap- 

ellation of half civilized barbarians. 
ndeed, I will not hesitate to say, 
that the infatuation of the peasantry 
in Ireland in the dreadful scenes of 
riot which have of late years infested 
that country, might be principally at- 
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tributed to the contractedness of their 
education ; for it is easy to conceive 
the influence of fair promises and 
artful persuasions over the infant 
mind without the help of reason, and 
unassisted by education ; and it is not 
anreasonable to suppese, that the 
proclamation of Kherty and equality 
might prejudice that people, whose 
only knowledge is that they havea ty- 
rant, anct whose science is abject sub-e 
mission. Bat, Sir, though the lowest 
rank of the people in Ireland, have the 
misfortune to exist without education ; 
yet, even of them, natural genius is 


characteristic ; the frequent tse of 


figurative language is peculiar even to 
that class of the people; perhaps, in- 
deed, itis to that, together with the 
vast extent of genms they possess, 
without having an education to assist 
them in the management of either, 
that these blunders called rish Bulls, 
are chiefly to be attributed. It cer 
tainly is (with regard to the higher 
ranks of the people) to the happy 
conjunction of all, that Ireland can 
to this day boast of producing the 
greatest characters that ever adorned 
the annals.of either country ; I -vish, 
Sir, that she were allowed more fre- 
qucnt opportunities of increasing the 
number of those characters by which, 
while she would be adding to the 
honest pridé of herself, she would at 
the same time be effecting the esta- 
blishment of the dignity and indepen- 
dence of ber sister country. 
Iremain, &c, 
Amicus RucGi er Patriz, 


A critical and illustrative Estima- 
tion of H.K Wuure's Genius. By 
Mr, Moprorp. 

T fills one full of melancholy re- 
flections to think how rarely‘the 
meed of merit is awarded, while its 
possession can give one throb of plea- 
sure tothe mind that has deserved it. 

There is a littleness in human nature 

which is sure to break out when man 

is called upon’ to judge the deserts of 
living man; and, as if conscious of 
this, there is also a generous and un- 
distinguishing liberality which mostly 
iifluences us when estimating the 
claims of the dead. Our prejudices 
and our passions are then softened 
into kindness; we almost blush to 
harbour tor a moment, a thought of 
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severity towards those who can no 
longer vindicate themselves. But I 
fear, the tenderness which is shewn 
towards the memory of departed ge- 
nius is but a poor recompense for the 
cold neglect of it when living: in- 
deed it must be so, if we are uncon- 
scious of this world in a future state. 
Yet, it has often given me delight 
to think, that the unbodied spirit, 
roaming through the realms of space, 
and endowed with the faculties of 
pleasure, but unsusceptible of pain, 
may view with unmixed felicity tho-e 
events of this world, which could 
have given it joy while in it: and in 
this manner the spirits of the great 
(whether heroes, patriots, pbioso- 
phers, statesmen, oF poets) may find 
the reward of those virtues, qualities, 
ard high endowmenis, winch the 
tardy gratitude of thcir own age, or 
its rancorous passions suffered to sink 
unprized into the tomb. It is thus, 
that Iconsole myself, when I remem- 
ber how many have wept 
suis uon respond.re favorem 
Speratum meritis. 

_ For if there be no balm Jaid up 
hereafier, to heal the sores which a 
degenerate and merciless world too 
frequently indicts upon the heart; if 
there be no port of peace whence we 
may safely view the billows that have 
tossed us, and the rocks on which 
we spht; who would not curse the 
life that has been given, and seek in 
everlasting death a speedy end to the 
misery that is unvisited by the hope 
of change? But it is not so: every 
sigh that sorrow sends forth, every 
tear that misery sheds, every look 
of re#*nation that anguish wears, 
every patient suffering, every unme- 
rited wrong, proclaims another state 
which is to asswage those afflictions ; 
for these tears, these sighs, these pa- 
tient looks, these unmerited wrongs, 
would be scorned, did we not know 
and feel that they are an earnest of 
future bliss, which will reward a hun- 
dred fold the woes we have endured. 
Since then this certainty is engrafted 
upon our very natures, why may we 
not suppose that one souree of recom- 
pence for the evils of life will be to 
see thern acknowledged by those wha 
committed them, and atoned for by 
the most profuse honours that human 
love and admiration can lavisa on 
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the name of genius? Thus may a 
Shakspeare and an Otway, thus may 
a burns and a Chatterton, be even 
now receivirig the oblations that are 
daily poured forth to their memories ; 
and thus may the cali aud peaceful 
spirit of Henry draw pleasure from 
the tributes that have been paid him, 
since umimely death snatched him 
from us. 

Tremember reading the poems of 
Henry as they were first published in 
1803. I was then struck with the 
simple and unaffected preface to the 
book, but more so with the many 
beauties which the volume itself con- 
tained. When I read the concluding 
lives of Clifton Grove, the lines on 
an early primrose, and those supposed 
to le spoken ty a lover at the grave of 
his mistress, I could not for a mo- 
ment hesitate to consider him as far 
above any English poet we have yet 
read of, in precocity of genius. I 
hope I shail hereafter shew, that from 
these poems, written between the 
years of tlirteen and seventeen, spe- 
cimens of English poetry may be se- 
lected which will not yield the palm 
to the maturest etforts of other poets. 

in this critica] estimation, however, 
of Henry’s powers, I shall follow the 
order of the pieces as they are ar- 
ranged in Mr. Southey’s edition of his 
* Remains ;” and as death has re- 
moved him from the sphere of all 
competition or the possibility of fu- 
ture amendment, a more decided 
tone may be adopted than would 
otherwise be allowable. 

I do not estimate the letters of 
Henry very highly. Had they been 
shewn to fe by‘a friend, without 
communicating to me the name of 
the writer, 1 should not have been 
led to form an advantageous idea of 
his powers. As it is, when I consi- 
der the inspired mind of Henry, I 
think them remarkably deficient iu 
warmth and enthusiasm ; even on his 
favourite topics, poetry and literature, 
he writes as tame and as cold as Locke 
himself could have done. They are 
creditable for his age, but they are 
not superior to what many well edu- 
cated young men of his age could 
have written. Compared to the epis- 
tolary effusions of Burns, (I mean 
those written about the same age as 

entry) the uneducated, the uulet- 
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tered ploughmian, they sink very low, 
Burns was a poet even in his prose: 
the same glow of fancy, the same en- 
thusiasm of feeling, the same warmth 
of expression, pervades his letters as 
his poetry. Whether the early reli- 
gious habits of Henry, commuuicateda 
sort of premature gravity of character, 
or whether he thought it necessary to 
assume the solemnity of a moralist and 
a teacher when writing to his brothers 
and his youthfal friends, I know 
not; but the letters themselves are 
evidently without any portion of that 
vivida vis animi, which we are apt to 
consider as almost inseparable from 
true inspiration. . 
The poems with which the first 
volume closes were written before 
the pomeon of Clifton Grove, and 
display some of the finest touches of 
a sublime and pathetic imagination. 
The first, Childhood, a poem, is con- 
jectured by Mr. Southey from the 
ws to have been one of 
Henry’s earliest productions, written 
when he was between fourteen and 
fifteen. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which inclines me to think that 
it was of later origin. In the second 
part, where he so feelingly describes 
the occupations of a summer's day as 
passed with bis frierd, he says, 
“Then to another shore perhaps would 
ruve, 
With Plato talk in his Ilyssian grove 5 
Or wand’ring where the Thespian palace 
rose, 
Weep once again o’er fair Jocasta’s woes.” 
Now this reference to Grecian lite- 
rature seems to stamp it a later pro- 
duction, for, in his Life, he is repre- 
sented as studying the Greek lan- 
guage after his fitteenth year. ‘There 
is another passage too in this poem 
which supports this idea. After de- 
scribing the country schoolmistress 
and her encouragement of his early 
proficiency, he exclaims, 
“ Oh, had the venerable matron thought 
Of all the ills by talent often brought; 
Could she have seen me when revolving 
vears 
Had brought me deeper in the vale of tears. 
Then had she wept, and wish'd my way- 
ward fate 
Had been a flowlier, an unleitered state: 
Wish’d that remote fiom worldly woes and 
strife, 
Unknown, unheard, I ight have passed 
thro’ life 
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Where, in the busy scene, by peace un- 
blest, 


Shall the poor wanderer find a piace of _ 


rest? . 
A lonely mariner, on the stormy main, 
Without a hope, the calms of peace to 
fain § 
Long toss’d by tempests o’er the world’s 
wide shore, 
When shall his spirit rest, 
Tore?” 

Either these are merely poetical 
complainings, or they were written at 
a later period. What woes could so 
severely oppress a boy of fourteen ? 

Yet the poem is by no means finish- 
ed with the correctness of * Clifton 
Grove. It has — weak and pue- 
rile lines, many expletives, and many 
false quantities, such as the follow- 
ing: 

*: This shrubby knoll was once my fayou- 
rite seat, 
Flere did I love at evening’to retrea 
* * 


to toil ne 


t.” 


 Recal, with faithful vigour, to my mind, 

Each face familiar, each relation kind ; 

And all the finer traits of them affird 

BM hose general outline in my breast és star"d.” 
* 


* 

*¢ Tlere first 1 enter’d, tho’ with toil and 
pains 

The low vestibule of learning’s fane : 

Enterd with pain, yet soon I found the 
wiy, 

Tho sometimes toilsome, many a sweet 
display.” 

To read the second line properly, 
we must make four syllables of ves- 
tibule. 

For bannets, to a-tall ash we did Lind 
Our handkerchwfs, Sapping to the whistling 
wind.” 
* + * 
Sad was such tale, and wonder much did we, 
Such hearts of stone there in the world could 
de. 
* . - 
Vet grieve not 1, thal fate did not decree 
Paternal acres to await on me. 
t * > 
Grant, that if ever Providence should please 
To give me an old age of peace and ease. 
Grant, that in these sequester’d shades my 
days 
May wear eway in zracual decays: 
And oh, ye spirits, who :mbodied play 
Wnseern upon the pinions of the day, 
Kind genii of my uative Seids benign, 
Who wer— F 

The whole of this is bad. Apos- 

trophe is, perhaps, the most dithcult 
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figure in poetry to manage with be- 
coming dignity and effect. 
Let no one exclaim aguinst me for 
thus freely censuring. My object is 
to institute an impartial estimation of 
the genius of Henry Kirke White; 
and that can be done neither by ser- 
vile eulogy nor acrimonious censure, 
but by liberal and impartial criticism. 
It is for my readers to judge how far 
I may attain this. 
This poem on childhood is divided 
into two parts; and were I to hazard 
a conjecture, it would be that they 
Were written at different periods. 
Most of the above errors are to be 
found in the first part, and the allu- 
sion to Grecian literature, which, in 
my mind, so strongly speaks to the 
point, isin the second. Be that how- 
ever as it may, I shall now proceed to 
select some of the most interesting 
passages from this poem. 
The picture of the village school- 
mistress need not shrink from com- 
parison with its rival in Goldsmith. 
** In yonder cot, along whose mouldeving 
walls 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine 
falls 

The village matron kept her litile school, 

Gentle of heart, yet knowing how to rule; 

Staid was the dame, and medest was her 

+ mien, 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely 
clean. 

Her neatly bordered cap, as lily fair 

Beneath her chin was pinned with decent 
care, 

And pendant ruffles of the whitest lawn 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her 
eyes, 

A pair ef spectacles their want supplies ; 

These dues she guard secure in leather case, 

From thoughtless wights, in some unwegt- 
ed place.” 

The truth of the following lines 
every heart will acknowledge : 

** Yes, Childhood, thee no rauki hg woes 
pursue, 

No furins of future ijl salute thy view, 

No pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep, 

But Halcyon peace protects thy downy 
sleep, 

And sanguine hope, through every storm 
of life, : 

Shoots her bright beams an! calms the in- 

ternal s’vife. 

even round chi'dhool’s 

ti oughtless shrine, 

Affection’s lithe thread will over twine; 


Yet heart, @ 
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And though but frail may seem each ten- 
der tie, 

The soul foregoes them but with many a 
sigh. 

Thus, when the long-expected moment 
came, ; 

When forced to leave the gentle-hearted 
dame, 

Reluctant throbbings rose within my breast, 

And a still tet ray silen: grief express’d.” 

The finest passage, perhaps, of the, 

whole poem, is the tollowing: yet it 

has some weak lines, as the sixth— 

“ To yonder hill, whose sides deform’d, 
and steep, 

Just yield a scanty sustcrnancy to sheep, 

With thee, my friend, I often:imes, have 
sped, 

Tosee the sun rise from his healthy bed : 

To watch the aspect of the summer morn 

Smiling upon the golden fields of corn, 

And taste, delighted, of superior joys, 

Beheld through sympathy’s enchanted 
eyes : 

With silent admiration oft we view’d, 

The myriad hucs o’er heaven's blue con- 
cave strew'd, 

The fleecy clouds of every tint and shade, 

Roun! which the silvery sun-beam glanc- 
ing play’d, 

And the round orb itself, in azure throne 

Just peeping o’er the blue hills ridgy 
zone, 

We mark’d, delighted, how, with aspect 
gay, 

Reviving nature hail’d returning day : 

Maik'd how the flowerets reared 
drooping heads, 

And the wild lambkin bounded o’er the 
meads 3 

While fiom each tree, in tones of sweet 
delight, 

The birds sung praises to the source of 
light. 

Oit have we watched the speckled Jark 
arise, 

Leave his grass bed, and soar to kindred 


l 
Skies 


their 


, 

And rise and ‘rise, till the pain’d sight no 
more 

Could trace him in his high aerial tour 5 

Tho’ on the ear, at intervals, his song 

Came wafted slow the wavy breeze along ; 

And we have thought, how happy were 
our lot, 

Bless’d with some sweet, some solitary cot, 

Where, from the peep of day, tillrasset eye 

Began in every dale her forins io weave, 

We might pursue our sports from day to 
day, 


And in each others arms wear life away.” 


These. specimens, however, will 
not tend to impress the reader with a Where youth and beauty sleep together. 


Univexsat Maa. Vor. IX. 
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very exalted notion of Henry's ge- 
nius; they are pretty, and commend- 
able for his years, but they contain 
nothing of that enthusiasm of the 
muse which, as it were, communi- 
cutes a kindred spark to the bosom of 
the reader. I hasten, therefore, to 
the Fragment of an Eccentric Drama, 
in which, in-my opinion; may. be dis- 
covered more of the poetical inspira- 
tion than in any thing else which he 
has written. The very concepiion is 
grand and awful, and the language is 
suited to the conception. It com- 
mences with a song called the Dance 
of the Consitmptives, which has all 
that wild’and itregular spirit that is to 
be found inthe songs of Shakspeare’s 
Fairies. After they have thus sung 
their fantastic strains they vanish, 
and the Goddess of Consumption de- 
scends, habited in a sky-blue robe, 
and attended by mournful music. 
She then speaks : 
Coine, Me'archoly, sister mine! 
Cold the dews, and chill the night: 
Cowwe from thy dreary shrine! 
The wan moon chmbs the heavenly 
height ; 
And underneath her sickly ray, 
Troops of squalid spectres play, 
And the dying mortals groan 
Startles the night on her dusky throne. 
Come, come, sister mine ! 
Gliding on the pale mooushine. 
We'll ride at ease 
On the tainted breeze, 
And oh! our sport will be divine! 


The Goddess of Melancholy then 
advances out of a deep glen in the 
rear, habited in black, and covered 
with a thick veil. She speaks: 

Sister, from my dark abode, 

Where rests the raven, sits the toad, 

Hither ] come, at thy command, 

Sister, sister, join thy hand! 

] will smvoth the way for thee , 

Thou shalt furnish food for me. 

Come, let us speed our wav, 

Where the troops of spectres play 5 
To charnel houses, church-yards drear, 

Where death sits with a horribie lees; 
A lasting grin, on a throne of bones, 


- Aud skim along the blue tomb-stones. 


Come, let us speed away, 

Lay our snares and spread our tether ; 
1 wiil smooth the way for thee, 
Thon shalt furnish food for me, 
And the grass shall wave 
O’er many « grave, 
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pe I shall not be accused of un- that is ever painted on their cheek) js 
due enthusiasm, when I declare, that itself a beauty: and nothing can be 
in the language of these solemn and more truly poetical than the first two 
fateful beings, I observe that wild and lines. 
awful application of imagery which While Consumption speaks Ange- 
the fancy-created forms of Shaks- fina enters, and delivers a soliloquy 
re has hitherto alone possessed. It full of poetical beauty, in which 
is an humble task of the imagination she mourns a faithless lover, and re. 
** to body forth the forms of things joices in the conscic*sness thet 
unknown,” compared to that more the grave will soon close over her 
exalted one of giving tothem thoughts sorrows. The initial lines are beau- 
and language as unearthly as them- tiful: 
selves. A iundred poets might have « With whata silent and dejected pace 
cénceived a Cualilan, but Shakspeare Dost thou, wan moon! upon thy way ais 
alone ¢ould both conceive and iden- vance ° 
tify him by such expressions and such In the blue welkin's vault-—Pale Wan- 
ideas as only Calttan could have; derer! ; 
and this lofiy privilege of the poet, Hast thou too felt the pangs of hopeless 
this “‘ giving to airy nothing a local it 
habitation and name,” is, I'am sure, ha: with such a metanchoty go 
a be found in the preceding extracts Has thy Endymion, smooth-faced boy 
tom Henry. isis forsouk = 
The same grand and original fancy Thy widow’d breast—on which the spoilet 
pervades the remaining part of his oft 
fragment. Melancholy suddenly ex- Has nestled fondly, while the silver clouds 
claims— Fantastic pillow’d thee, and the dim night, 
“ Hist, sister, hist, who comes here? Obsequious to thy will, eucurtain’d round 
Oh! 1 know her by that tear. With its thick fringe, thy couch.” 
By that blue-eye’s languid glare, There is a peculiar harmony in the 
By — J rig her hair : flow of the woitheabion of these lines, 
“And she is , pel od hem ied is simple, yet ex- 
Sar CPE gyee, Angelina then continues to bewail 
her fate, and fancies how, when she 
is dead, village maidens shall talk 
around a wilter'’s fire, of her sad 
fate, 
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CONSUMPTION. 
In the dismal night air drest, 
I will creep into her breast; 
Flush her cheeck, and bleach her skin, 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes,— 
When they sparkle most, she dies! 
Mother, do not trust her breath,— 
Comfort she will breathe in deati! 
Father do not strive to save her— 
She is mine, and f must have her! 
The coffin must be her bridal bed 
The winding sheet must wrap her head : 
The whispering winds must o'er her sigh, 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie. 
The worm it will riot 
On heavenly dict, 
When death has deflowered her eye. 
[They vanish, 


Were I asked to point out a-finer 


* And tell, 
How painful disappointment’s canker'd 
fang 
Wither'd the rose upon my maiden cheek.” 

What a picture do these lines con- 
vey to the mind! Is it inferior even 
to Shakspeare’s description of Melan- 
choly? And the expre: .'on 

“ Like a worm i the bud, 
Prey’d on her damask cheek,” 

Does not excite a more thrilling 
sensation in the bosom than these 
lines of Henry. 

Let it be remembered, that the 


assage in poetry, I should scarcely 
Enow whees to look for it. The me 


Jancholy accuracy of the picture (well 
known to those who have lost a dear 
friend in a consumption, who have 
watched their bed side, marked the 
Jast flutter on their lips, .and have 
drank comfort -from the hectic dush 


whole of this Eccentric Drama was 
written before his sixteenth year, and 
then reflect what must have been the 
powers of his mind! 
W. Muprorp. 
London, March 1A, 1808. 


[ To Le continued.) 
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Mr. Burpow on Encuisn and Gre- 
cIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

rMHE superiority of English over 
I Grecian architecture in build- 
ings intended fur the exercise of de- 
votion must be evident to every one 
who has visited our first cathedrals 
and compared them with many mo- 
dern parish churches, or even with 
St. Paul's, which is the only cathedral 
in England built in the Grecian stile. 
In the former we have one grand 
whole, striking the spectator at his 
first entrance with awe and wonder ; 
in the Jatter we see only a number of 
different and small posts put together, 
itis true, with order and regularity, 
but losing their effect by their minute- 


ness compared with the size of the: 


whole. ‘The simplicity of the Eng- 
lish stile is equal to its magnificence ; 
and when the circular arches and 
heavy square pillars of St. Paul's are 
compared with the elegant lightness 
and stupendous height of Lincoln, the 
former will greatly suffer by the com- 
panson; they hardly leave any trace 
in the memory compared with the 
magical effect of the latter, either 
When actnally seen or remembered. 

There is in all large buildings a de- 
gree of sublimity which makes a strik- 
ing impression on the mind, and 
leaves a lasting remembrance ;_but 
when the beauty and variety of the 
parts are added to the grandeur of the 
whole, the impression is inetfaciable, 
and the pleasure can never tire by re- 
petition. The large east and west 
window in our English cathedrals are 
the parts which add most to the sub- 
limity of the whole: and in King’s 
Chapel, Cambridge, the noble and re- 
gular size of all the windows forms a 
beautiful contrast to the paltry case- 
ments of St. Paul’s, which are even 
worse when compared with the size 
of the building itself, of which the 
dome is the grandest conception, 
though not superior to the great 
towers in many of our noblest cathe- 
drals, nor even equal to them in 
height. And this 1s another advan- 
lage of the English over the Grecian 
architecture, for who will venture to 
say that the ponderous domes of St. 
Peter's and St. Paul's are equal in 
elegance, height, or lightness, to the 
‘pies of Salisbury, Grantham, and 
Newcastle, or the towers of Canter. 
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bury, Gloucester, and Lincoln. The 
former gives you only iceas of heavi- 
ness, weight, and depression, while 
the latter appear to have an airy elag- 
ticity that could with equal ease_have 
been carried up to the clouds. They 
seem so light that they pe ry be 
blown away, and are yet so solid that 
no wind can shake them, so that the 
skill of their different artists was equal 
and even superior to their fancy ; and 
had they not been executed, one 
should have thought their execution 
impossible, and the things themselves 
hardly possible to be conceived, so 
much do we survey them with won- 
der and delight. 

The beauty and convenience of 
English architecture in the houses of 
the nobility and gentry of the realm re- 
quire little more than the eye to deter- 
mine its superiority; the elegant pinna- 
cles, turrets, and windows of an old 
English mansion, the variety of its 
parts, which are not limited by an 
dull rules of uniformity, and the a. 
fect of the whole give it an air of 
grandeur, which is never found in the 
neat trim and bounded proportion of 
an Italian or Grecian edifice. And 
here I must desist from any further 
remarks ot my own; for when I| had 
got thus far I -happened, by chance, 
to look into the elegant quarto of Mr, 
Repton, on landscape gardening and 
architecture, I found all my ideas 
anticipated. 1 have therefore nothing 
further to do than attempt to abridge 
or dilate his ideas, as his book is toa 
expensive for the generality of rea- 
ders. 

Houses in the Gothic or old Engs 
lish form first became common in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, or were 
altered from castles or abbies. Others 
too, were built in that reign, with 
small deviations from the old form, 
and are a kind of castellated mansions 
without retaining exactly the form of 
the castle; and trom their irregular 
construction afford.a multitude of 
conveniences, by having rooms of 
many different sizes, which can never 
be found in a regular Grecian edifice 
with two fronts, 1a which one side and 
one end corresponds exactly with the 
other, and the whole house is seen 
when you see two rooms: sach is 
Harewood, such is Weddlestone, and 
such are all the great houses built 
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after the Greeian model. Out of the 
mixture of these two kinds, the castle 
and the abbey is compounded, a style 
of building admirably adapted to all 
the purposes of modern convenience, 
and uniting also the appearance of 
ancient grandeur. The Iciiy, cold, 
and spacious hall is no longer re- 
tained; but in its room is substituted 
the most convenient and comfortable 
dining-room, sufficiently large to ad- 
mit the guests of ceremony and festi- 
vity, and not too spacious for the com- 
fort of the snug family party; the 
other apartments of a large Gothic 
mansion are all easily adapted to mo- 
cern convenience. 

The greatest objection to Grecian 
architecture in the construction of 
houses is, that it was never intended 
for that purpose, most.of our modern 
buildings being taken not from Gre- 
cian houses, but from Grecian ‘tem- 
ples, theatres, and academies. To 
adopt these to the uses and convewi- 
ences of a modern house spoils both ; 
- the grandeur of the public building is 
lost by the minute division of posts, 
or the convenience of the private 
building is sacrificed to the simplicity 
The 
numerous windows of a medern 
house are unsuitable to the magnifi- 
cence of an ancient temple, which 
required to be lighted only from the 
top, or by one row of windows; a 
Gothic abbey and a Grecian temple 
are very different things, the former 
was once the residence of man, the 
, latter never could be. 

Having now shewn the advantages 
of English architecture in churches 


and uniformity of the whole. 


and houses, it remains to speak of 


colleges and some other public build- 
ings. The English style of architec- 
ture is peculiarly congenial to the 
uses and the character of a college— 
the squaré courts, the hall, the chapel, 
the frei and the private apart- 


ments, are all peculiar to this kind of 


building, of which there is no part 
that has the smallest resemblance to 
any thing Greeian. ..Who ever beard 
of a college at Rome or Athens whose 
institution or architecture resembled 
those of modern Europe? Who then 
will say, that when a new college is 
to be built it should not correspond 
with those which -have before been 


for the same purpozes?—-What a 
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miserable contrast does the spruce, 
formal, new building at King’s Col. 
lege form, to the venerable, majestic, 
and elegant pile which frowns upon 
it with all the haughtiness of insulted 
dignity. How poor is Downing 
College compared to All Soul's; and 
how ugly is the front of Queen's, in 
Oxford, compared to Christ Church 
or University. Theatres and assem. 
bly rooms are buildings introduced 
into this country since the revival of 
Grecian architecture, and are wholly 
unknown to the ancient English ; an 
as they are not designed either for re. 
sidence or devotion, there is no rea. 
son why they may be constructed on 
the Grecian or Italian model. Courts 
of justice are peculiarly or own; 
and like the venerable fabric of our 
Jaws should be of the true English 
standard. No nation in Europe pos- 
sesses a style of building more entirely 
its own than England; Englishmen 
therefore ought. to study to practise 
and to admire it in preference to any 
other, not merely from national par- 
tiality, but from its own intrinsic 
beauty and convenience. And men 
of fortune more particularly ought to 
promote its adoption and improve- 
ment by every means with which 
they are furnished; and when its 
principles and mode of construction 
are thoroughly understood, we then 
may hope to see that the art of rear- 
ing the stately piles of antiquity is not 
lost, though for years it has been for- 
gotten, and for this end'the first thing 
requisite is to know what books con- 
tain the proper information. ; 
Sir W. Dugdale’s History of the 
Old Cathedral of St. Paul is one of 
the earliest books which treats of 
Norman, or as it is improperly called, 
Saxon Architecture. In Wren’s Pe- 
rentalia we meet with many erroue- 
ous notions on the origin of the Gothic 
style, mixed with some useful infor 
mation. To the poet, Gray, the pub- 
lic is indebted for the first correct and 
compendious Essay on this delightful 
science, in his preface to Bentham’ 
History of Ely Cathedral, published 
in 1771. From that time the study 
of our ancient English architecture 
engaged the attention of the learned 
and polite, and houses began to be 
built and altered on the old Engli 
model, There were other writels 
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upon this subject before the Essay of 


Mr. Dallaway appeared; but as their “ 


writings are chiefly comprehended in 
the Essxy on Gothic Architecture, 
published by Taylor, I will not name 
them, but refer to that useful com-, 
pendium, though | must remark that 
the editor would have rendered the 
book more useful and less trouble- 
some had he abridged the difierent 
Essays, and given the substance in 
one regular treatise. 

Mr. Dailaway, in 1801, published his 
Anecdotes of the Arts in England, in 
which, under-the head of architec- 
ture, he attempted a classification of 
the different eras and styles of build- 
ing, and combated the popular and 
vulgar name of Gothic, after the ex- 
ample of Mr.Carter, whose elabo- 
rate and truly scientific works first 
threw Jight on that long darkened 
topic. His History of English Archi- 
tecture, now published in folio, is a 
complete study for an amateur; and 
his elevation and sections of Durham 
cathedral, with the rest of those pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, 
are a treasure of knowledge to the 
artist. Mr. Murphy’s account of the 
Church of Batalha, in Portugal, is 
another book well worth the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, as tending to shew the 
aifinity between the English style and 
that which is called Gothic, particu- 
larly on the continent. In 1806, Mr. 
Dallaway published his Observations 
on Gothic Architecture, of which the 
first rudiments have been already no- 
ticed; the book is yet incomplete, 
but it is a useful manual for those 
who have read no other, and for every 
young beginner in the study. He 
has, I think, divided the English 
architecture into too many distinct 
eras; for, in my opinion, there are 
but five grand divisions of the whole, 
and while I give them as they appear 
to me, it will serve to correct a mis- 
take Ihave committed in the com- 
mencement of these remarks in a 
former number of your Magazine. 

Saxon, Norman, and English are 
the three divisions of modern archi- 
tecture found in England; the first 
began soon after the Romans left the 
islands, and continued till a short time 
before the conquest; the second be- 
gan shortly afier that period, and 
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ended in the reign of Henry the 2d. 
‘hen began the early English, which 
continued till the latter end of Ed- 
ward the Ist, at which time the pure 
English commenced, and continued 
till the end of Henry the 5th. With 
Henry the 6th began the florid Eng- 
lish, which finished with the art 14 
Henry the 8th. 

A few errors of the press are to be 
noticed in the former number:—Page 
127, for “* Romaus,” in a parenthe- 
sis, read ** Normans;” in the same 
page, for ‘¢ painted,” read ¢* pointed ;” 
in p. 128, read ‘* pointed” also for 
*€ painted.” 

i am sorry, for many reasons, it is 
not in my power to accept the iavi- 
tation of your correspondent, Mr. 
Bates, who may possibly be a very 
jolly fellow; Iam not ; and therefore 
he might probably find me a very 
dull companion. 

I remain, &:c. 
W. Eurpon. 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 
March 13, 1808. 


Authentic Memoirs of Yuomas Asne, 
Esq. the American Traveller, and 
the Discoverer of the stupendous 
Remains of the Mammoth, and 
other incegnita and non-descript 

. Animals. . 
A Sthe literary world express mach 

“AX solicitude to know something 
of Mr. Ashe, the discoverer of the 
stupendous remains of various incog- 
nita or non-descript animals, and the 
author ot a Memoir on Fossil Bones, 
Travels in America, &c? &e. I have 
taken the liberty to send you the an- 
nexed sketch of his life and views. 

Mr. Ashe was born on the 15th of 
July, 1773; is the son of Jonathan 
Ashe, Esq. and of Miss Margaret 
Hickman. ‘The first nearly allied to 
the Ashe A’Court’s, of Wiltshire, and 
the latter to the noble family of In- 
chinquin. 

At ten years of age he was sent in- 
to France to complete his studies, 
and follow the exercises of a military 
career. Before such objects could be 
well accomplished, he had to join the 
83d regiment, under orders for In- 
dia; but that regiment being disband- 
ed for mutiny, he was left at liberty 
to prosecute his studies, and to repair 
toDublin,in the character of an ensign, 
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on we However he was not 
suffered long to remain inactive. The 
suavity of his manners, and the intel- 
ligence of his mind, attracted the at- 
tention of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, the then lord lieutenant, and he 
received an appointment in the castle, 
at the board of Education, which he 
tilled with infinite credit till the mid- 
dle of the administration of the Earl 
ot Westmoreland, when he resigned. 
A desire of cultivating the belles-let- 
tres, and a passion for travelling, in- 
duced to this step: and he return- 
ed to France during the finest time of 
the Bourbon Court. Jn Paris he ad- 
dicted himself chietiy to the study of 
the French poets, and gained so per- 
fect a knowledge of the language as to 
translate the beautiful poem of He- 
loise into very elegant French verse. 
He afterwards travelled through 
France, and stopt in the neighbour- 
hood of Avigrion, where he wrote 
the charming little work called ‘* Les 
Nymphes de Vaucluse.” 

From Avignon he passed into 
Italy, where he studied the paintings 
of the best masters, ancient and mo- 
dern, with such assiduity, that he qua- 
lified himself to distinguish the works 
of each particular school, as well as 
those of each particular master. From 
Rome, however, that emporium of 
taste, ad long the revered and ad- 
mired school of the fine arts, he had 
to turn his eyes to the shores of his 
own couniry. War was proclaimed 
against France. He left Italy, and 
joined the Duke of York’s army as a 
volunteer, at the camp before Dun- 
kirk; but he was so severely wound- 
ed that he had to proceed to England 
for the recovery of his health, ‘This 
necessary object eftected, he accepted 
a situation in the Commissary depart- 
ment, on the Corsican Staff, but bav- 
ing put into Lisbon in a leaky vessel, 
and been detained at Gibraltar by con- 
trary winds, he did not reach that 
island till the eve of its evacuation, 
and consequently did not exercise bis 
trust. He passed home by the way of 
Italy, the Tyrol, and Germany ; em- 
barked at Hamburgh, and landed at 
Harwich, after a journey of great in- 
terest and length He repaired to 
London, had a conference with Mr. 
Pitt, and was sent on a commission to 
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Vienna, which he extcuted in the 
short space of six weeks. 

The manner in which Mr. Ashe 
performed this and various other ser- 
Vices, made hiin looked up to as a fit 
person for a place of unremitting in- 
dustry and confidential employ. In 
consequence, he was sent to Treland, 
in the eventful period of 1798, in the 
quality of Assistant Commissary Ge- 
ueral to his Majesty's forces, serving 
in that talent against a powerful body 
of rebels, then aad in the field, 
The integrity and zeal with which 
this arduous duty was fulfilled, not 
only obtained tor Mr. Ashe the pub- 
lic thanks of the army to which he 
wus attached, but the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the provinces in 
which he served. Being suspected, 
however, of having shewn too much 
respect to the interests of the people, 
Government, at the conelusion of the 
campaign, viewed him with an ungra- 
cious indifference, which caused him 
to ubardon his country in disgust, 
and to repair to America, where he 
travelled, without intermission, for 
the space of five or six years. The 
impression made on him in that coun- 
try, is sufticiently manifest in his late 
intelligent and interesting work. [he 
death of his father once more occa- 
sioned him to visit his native country, 
but his stay was short. He again set 
sail for America, with the intention 
of exploring its remotest regions, for 
the sole and express purpose of ascer- 
taining the history of the mammoth, 
and of other non-descript animals ; 
specimens of whose bones he had pre- 
viously collected in various parts of 
that extensive clime, 

Conscious of the erroneous opinions 
which had been entertained respect- 
ing the stupendous animal remains 
tound in Russia, Siberia, and Ameri- 
ca, he bent his mind to that investiga- 
tion, and went in searen of such ma- 
terials as he knew to be necessary for 
the foundation of abstract truth and 
reasonable hypothesis. The absence 
of such materials lead the ingenious 
author of ‘* Notes on Virgima,” to 
various beautiful visions, but to no 
salutary or solid tact. From the same 
cause it e celebrated Dr. Hunter, and 
mauy others, wasted infinite science 
on some favourite theory; and the 
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world, from so wide and multifari- of the world save a forbearance for its 
ous opinions, floated between ideas defects. : , : 

entirely varying from each other. The peculiar traits of his character, 
Some thought the bones the re- and the extent of his acquirements, 
mains of a giant; many called them may now, however, be collected 
extraneous fossils. Some said the ani- from his works ; but the distinguished 
mal, to whom they appertained, was qualities, for which he is most valued, 
carnivorous; others as strenuously can only be found in the grateful bo- 
asserted him to be herbivorous, som of his particular friends. 
grammenovorous, or mixed. At I remain, Mr. Kditor, with all 
length, wearied by the contrast, all the considetation which you so uni- 
parties associated ‘in one idea. The versally merit. 
bones were to be called ‘“* Mammoth 

Bones,” notwithstanding any difter- Manchester Square, 
ence in their character, or the con- March, 1808. 
trasted sensibilities which such differ- Lis¢ of Boxes delivered by Mr. Ashe 
ence would naturally make. Mr. 49 the Museum of Liverpool: 
Ashe, however, ore that the Box, No. 1.—Contains the princi- 
name “* Mammoth,” (a Russian term pal part of the head of a carnivorous 
from Memoth, a word derived from animal. The jaws are entire, filled 
the Arabic Mehemot) signifies the with grinders: The seat of the 
Behemoth of ‘Lob. This animal was muscles is traced deeply along the 


Yours, &c. 
C. V——n. 


herbivorous, therefore, Mr. A. con- nose, ‘and, from their depth, must 
fines the term Mammoth to such haye given violent action to the nos- 
bones as manifest, from their struc- ¢trjls and lips. Here is also a Mazille 
ture, an animal of that order; and he Jnferior of the same kind of monster, 
confers different names on other but much larger, and of great weight 


bones, which betray evident signs of 
contrary propensities. That the bones 


hitherto denominated “ Mammoth 
Bones,” are the remains of various 
incognita, or non-descript animals, is 
abundantly proved by the numerous 
and magnificent specimens found by 
Mr. A. in various parts of America. 
Having pursued his design with 
indefatigable solicitude, and explored 
at the same time all the interesting 
provinces west ot the Allegany 
mountains, he returned home by 
way of New Orleans, and disposed of 
the curiosities he collected, to the 
museum of Liverpool, and among 
his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ance. He also prepared the notes 
of his last publication, but could not 
see it through the press, having de- 
termined to visit South America—to 
which latter country he is now gone, 
to pursue the study of nature, and 
promote the knowledge of mankind. 


Thus, Sir, you see the life of a 
gentleman, althouzh so little known, 
although doubted of, is one continued 
stream of utility and good. That he 
has not been known to the public be- 
fore this, can only be attributed to a 
modesty which concealed his viftues, 
and toa mind which required nothing 


and beauty. 

No.2.—Possesses the Vertebre in 
high preservation. The Os Sacrum, 
and Coccyyis are connected by the 
ossification of the cartilage; and the 
bed of the Coccygei Muscles are 
strongly visible. ‘Through the cavity 
for the passage of the spinal marrow a 
man’s arm can easily pass. 

No. 3.—Has the Os Ischium, Pelvis, 
Thigh, and Leg Bone. These Bones 
are both ponderous and perfect. 

No. 4.—Contains an object of inex- 
pressible grandeur and sublimity. It 
is the foot of a clawed animal, possi- 
bly of the order of Fere, for the claws 
are sheathed and retractile, in the 
manner of the cat, tiger, and lion. 
When this paw was dilated on its prey, 
filled with muscles, flexors, and carti- 
lage, clothed with flesh, turgid skin, 
and hair, it inust have covered a space 
of ground four feet by three. The 
animal to whom it appertained, with 
superior agility and ferocity to the 
tiger, with a body, too, of unequalled 
magnitude and strength, must have 
been the terror of the forest and of 
man. This monument stands alone. 
It has no competitor, It is the first 
and only one of such exorbitant mag- 
nitude ever discovered, or probably 
that ever will. 
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No. 5.—Contains a Rib, and Frag- 
ments of Rib, not concave internally, 
but with the edges standing out, tu 
give more energy, and to bear more 
resistance. From hence it would ap- 
pear that the animal was endowed 
with the gift of contraction: his ribs 
closing together like the sticks of a 
tan, be could spring forward, or make 
a mighty leap. This box contains 
other fragments, whose office in the 
frame is not sufficiently denoted for 
description. 

No. 6.—Encloses four extraordi- 
nary Bones. They defy the intelli- 
gence of the writer. He cannot dis- 
‘cover what part they performed inthe 
animal machine. 
Femori of some Incognitun of great 
force, as is wonderfully expressed by 
the deep insinuosities in the Bones, in 
which the tendon of the triceps,.and 
other large muscles, three inches in 
diameter, could lie concealed. 

No. 7.—Em? aces the Teeth of va- 
rious animals, weighing from 1 oz. to 
10lbs. The grinding surfaces denote 
the pursuits and passions of each 
animal. The large Grinder, with pa- 


rallel lines of enamel slightly indent- 


ed, bespeaks the peaceable Herbivo- 
rous animal, ef the elephantinespecies. 
The ponderous Grinder, with high 
double-coned processes, and inter- 
locking fangs, denote the cruel Carni- 
vorous monster, lurking in the woods. 
The Teeth, with less indention than 
this, betray a mixed animal; and 
those which have still less indention, 
and which express a rotatory motion, 
show the animal to be Graminivorous, 
aud sometimes also mixed. This box 
contains twenty specimens of the 
above characters. Some ofthe Teeth 
are elegantly stained, by the long and 
unremi ting industry of nature; and 
some, from lving in contact with mi- 
neral substances, have obtained ra- 
diani and prismatic colours. 

No. 8.—Contains about Twenty- 
four Specimens of Carnivorous 
Grinders, of such variety of size that 
the ani.nal’s age can be followed from 
one to innumerable years. A process, 
Which sunk into the Maville, is five 
inches wide, and the cones on the 
surface two inches deep. Some 
Teeth exhibit nothing but the Cortez, 
from which fire can be struck, and yet 
many are. wasted by manducation, 


Authentic Memoirs of Thomas Ashe, Esq. 


He supposes them. 


[Marcy 


The canals, in which nerves and 
blood-vessels were lodged, are per- 
fect, and discover the great supply 
which prevented the waste of attrition, 
and made the teeth endure the com- 
pression ofany hard body between the 
jaws.—This box atlords a rich con- 
templation. 

No. 9.—Possesses the remains. of 
an anintal of the anterior world. Com- 
ing to a rock, which the Naturalist 
had to spring in following a vein of 
mineral, this grand object appeared 
under the deep explosion. It is the 
Defense of an Herbecious Incognitum, 
of ponderous volume, and amazing 
height. The Defense, in a state oi 
perfection, must have been five hun- 
dred weight, implying a head of twelve 
hundred weight. The present fine 
subject, ina state of decomposition, 
weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, 
is twenty-five inches in circumfer- 
ence, and when (being in three parts) 
put together, is sixteen feet long. It 
is by no meaus in the form of that of 
the elephant; it makes a complete 
revclve, and appears as if the animal 
could have moved it at pleasure. The 
grain traverses in diamonds, in the 
manner of the finest ivory, and the 
internal substance is as white as snow. 
Several thousand ages have only led 
this to a gradual decomposition. It 
may yet last many years ;- but must be 
touched with a trembling and a pious 
hand, by him who can admire the 
wonderful greatness and wisdom dis- 
played in the operations of nature, and 
who can contemplate with rapture an 
object which, it is hoped, the vulgar 
will neglect ‘* as a dreary void.” 

No. 10.—Conutains the Tusks, De- 


Senses, or Horns, of various animals, 


One may be attributed to the rhino- 
ceros, another to the elephant, but 
none to the hypopotamus, or river 
horse. One appertained to a huge 
animal of the cx kind, and another to. 
sume mixed Incognitum, of great sta- 
ture. The Defeuse is better than six 
fect; not running in speral volute, but 
rising nearly perpendicular, and turn- 
ing off at the point. Such was vever 
found. ‘The animal and his attributes 
are unknown. : 

From the above review, the mind 
draws this conclusion,—that the na- 
merous bones’ called “ Mammoth 
Boxes,” are the remains of various 
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nita. Perhaps the great clawed animai 
is the Megalonyx of the Greeks; it 
certainly is not the Arabian Mehemot, 
though it is allowed that the Arabians 
applied that word to any creature of 
extraordinary bigness; for FyAd being 
their appellation for an elephant of 
ordinary size, they add the adjective 
Mehemodi to one of uncommon mag- 
nitude. 

In this brief description, simplicity 
is preferred to that science which per- 
plexes the reason of those who are not 
desirous of entering into useless re- 
finements, or tedjous abstractions. 
This may be hostile to the pride of 
the pedantic scholar, but grateful to 
feeling and to sense. 


a nen 


Mr. Bates to the Epiror. 
Sir, 
I SHOULD send you, according to 
‘promise, more notices of Gray, 
supposing none of your correspon- 
dents (Aristarchus a to be 
sick of the beauties of that poet, did 


not second thoughts suggest, that the 
pamphlet from which 


purposed to 
cull my remarks is of a date so recent 
that it mist be known to those of 
your readers who have a cultivated 
taste and a true relish for the classics. 
The work I allude to is intited 
** Specimens of Literary Resemblance 
in the works ef Pope, Gray, and 
other celebrated writers; with criti- 
cal observations: in a series of letters. 
By the Rev. Samuel Berdmore, D.D. 
Jate master of the Charterhouse school, 
London. Printed for G. Wilkie, Pa- 
ternoster-row, 1801.” I transcribe 
the title-page, that such of your rea- 
ders as are.acquainted with the work 
may be tempted by the following re- 
commendation to procure it. 

Dr. B. has compressed a great deal 
of learning within a smal] compass ; 
proving himself to be a sagacious cri- 
tc, of a delicate taste and an accurate 
judgment, whom neither beauties nor 
blemishes, however latent, escape. 
He is never reluctant in bestowin 
praise where praise is due, being we. 
skilled in discriminating between the 
accidental resemblance of writers on 
the same subjects, as well as in de- 
tecting plagiarism. Somte of the re- 
viewers severely censtre this discern- 

UniversaL Mae, Vor. 1X. 
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ing critic, and declare that the world 
would have had more respect for Dr. 
B. and a better opinion of the suavity 
of his temper, had he left it in better 
humour with a great living character, 
(viz. Dr. Hurd) and had he spoken 
nil nisi Lonum of Dr. Warburton, 
anotl.er of his celebrated critics. 

This reminds me of your corre- 
spondent Senex, and of his strictures 
on the life of Mr. Mickle, noticed in 
your last number. Senex should con- 
sider, (and at his time of life he is 
more particularly bound to consider) 
that what we owe to truth is supe- 
rior to every other consideration ; and 
that De mortuis nil nisi verum is a 
much better maxim to follow, than 
his favourite one De mortuis nil nist 
bonum. Here,as in every thing else, 
let the scriptures direct us. arity 
certainly requires us to throw-a veil 
over the imperfections of a brother of 
like infirmity with ourselves; but 
when facts are to be_spoken, (and 
what is biography but a collection of 
facts) they s ould be given with the 
most minute adherence to truth. And 
if Dr. Warburton and his right re- 
verend and learned friend were guilty 
of pagenen and of literary finesse, 
why should not Dr. B. having clearly 
detected the imposition, set truth in a 
fair light? And by the same rule, if 
Garrick betrayed at some times a 
littleness of mind, with a portion 
of finesse towards Mr. Mickle, why 
should not the Rev. Mr. Sim state the 
fact in his life of Mr. Mickle. I also 
suspect the integrity of typothetical 
writers, and such I am sure some of 
our critics, not to say ‘‘ the British,” 
are. 

The admirable strictures in your 
last on the poor rates from your cor- 
respondent Mr. Townsend, remind 
me of the misplaced benevolence fre- 
quently and ostentatiously displayed 
in our weekly journals, by Mr. or Sir 
Thomas, or My Lord such a one, who 
left five or ten guineas with the gaoler 
to make soup for the prisoners. It is 
to be lamented that such good deeds 
shonld be prejudicial to the commu- 
nity. But, in truth, they are so: for 
these ill judged donations defeat the 
end of the law, by releasing prisoners 
from a part of the punishment which 
is ~~ to their offences, viz. living on 

2 
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bread and water. To my certain in their own houses. Now this is 

knowledge, in the northern counties absurd. I am, Sir, 

prisoners under confinement for ca- your constant reader, 
ital offences, as well as for debt, live From the Farm, W 
tter in prison than they could live March 15. 


pen hal 
CRITICISM. 
* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam “ 


Hints to the Pusiic and the Lecis- country; and the entire devotion of 
LATURE, on the Nature and Effect the lower classes to these itinerant 
of EvanGe.icat PreacuincG. By instructors, who train them to a sys- 
@ Barrister, 1807. tematic contempt of the moral law, 

Myer is a singular publication, and withdraw them from all depen- 

and has not perhaps been equal- dance on the practice of their duty 

Jed since Bishop Rosin ton produced as men and christians, is such as de- 

his Enthusiasm of ‘Methodists and mands that at least the community 

Pupists compared. We have read should be put upon its guard, and 

these hints with a lively interest, and that those to whom its welfare and 

presume we may ae ya ype the prosperity are entrusted, should not 

public, and every friend of rational “ee their post.” , 

religion and good order, upon having ‘This author justly contends, that 


found an able advocate in their cause, these evangelical anti-moralists hay- 
— that wild rant, and those ing now erected themselves into a 

ethodistic doctrines which confound kind of popedom, claiming unlimited 
_ and wrong, good and evil, till authority over churches and the con- 
all moral distinction is lost. It is sciences of men, are at the same time, 
but justice to premise that it is the most effectually opposing all the ef- 


Calvinian, and not the Wesleyean forts of the more sober ministers or 
Methodists who are principally alluded magistrates, to correct and improve, 
to in this work. Innumerable pub- not the notions, but the morals of 
lications, it is trae, have been issued the people. And he shews it to have 
against individual writers of both been their uniform system to ggin 
ese denominations, but these being over the lower orders, particularly in 
too confined in their object, have the country, by bringing the laws of 
been parried, or rebutted, having no morality and the more established » 
more effect upon the main bodies of ministers into contempt. 
either party, than the skirmishing of _ Thus, quoting from the Village 
scouts or out-posts. The Author of Dialogues, he justly observes, the pa- 
the Hints has abandoned this petty rochial clergyman, if a moral preach- 
warfare. He advances against the er, “ is held up to the sneer and 
whole body of his antagonists. Like ridicule of the country people, under 
a candid ician, he states the ob- the contemptuous appellation of the 
jections he offers against his oppo- Rev. Mr. Doolittle.” Accordingly, 
nents in their own words, and reters when he attenipts to teach the farmer 
even to chapter and verse in the and his family, that faith alone is in- 
publications alluded to, The object sufficient, and that they must under- 
of these Hints is to alarm thesober stand that good works are essential, 
part of the public, and the legislature the farmer is made to reply in a style 
with respect to the danger of the of low mockery, ‘* Why then, Sir, 
country, arising from the immoral when I say I shall go alone to Ma~ 
and pernicious effects of what is falsely pleton market next Thursday, you 
and impudently stiled, ‘« Evangeli- are to understand, that I mean to take 
eal Preaching.” Because, as this wri- my wife and daughter Polly with me.” 
ter obseryes, p. 143, ‘* these evange- A further string of questions is then 
lical anti-moralists swarm in every so framed, as to furnish the farmer 
town in the kingdom, and are daily and his family with a triumph over 
multiplying their disciples in every the morality of the Rev. Mr. Doo- 
hamJet and village throughout the little, and an opportunity of saying 
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every thing in praise of Mr. Love- “ Come needy, come guilty, come loath. 
em the faithful preacher. Through- some and bare 5 ; 
out the whole of these dialogues, al] You can’t come too filihy, come just as you 
that respect and reverence which all nae 
ranks were wont to feel towards the But, that a deplorable degree of 
clergyman of their parish, whose ignorance is the cause of all this 
sermons used to aim at their moral coarseness and vulgarity, is clear from 
reformation, is gradually diminished the examples afterwards quoted. The 
and done away. ‘Those ministers (of author of the Hints observes, p. 132, 
any persuasion) who had taught «* No work could be better calculated 
them to work out their own salva- for the dissemination of the evange- 
tion with fear and trembling, know- lical principles, as they are ealled, than 
ing they had the example and autho- the Pilgrim's Progress. Jt treats the 
rity of Christ himself, are now pointed moral Jaw (or the necessity of doing 
at witha sneer, and nick-named into as we would be done unto) with as 
derision, by the profligate and vul- much vulgar derision as the most 
gar; since it seems by the aid of the zealous of the fraternity could wish. 
new evangelists, they soon discovered They could not have made choice 
that “ old Mr. Deadman, and his of a better vehicle for the propagation 
cousin Mr. Blindman, had preached of their gospel. The tinker, we all 
no more the ¢rue doctrine ot the Bi- know, made no pretensions to intio- 
ble, as it relates to salvation by Jesus cence or integrity of life; he wallow- 
Christ, than if they had been two of ed in his vices with humility, he 
the priests of Jupiter.” | ._ laid no claim to merit. It was not 
‘« Lest the Village Dialogues, writ- difficult for him to teach the doctrine 
ten by Mr, Rowland Hill, should not Jaid down in this, his treasure of di- 
bring the heathen attribute of virtue yinity, that “ it is then only we have 
sufficiently into discountenance, ano- right thoughts of God. hen we 
ther evangelical minister (Rev. Mr. think all our righteousness stinks 
G. Burder) forwards the labour by under his nostrils.” A precious 
Village Sermons. Addressing him- teacher this! If we judge of the licen- 
self to children, the sermon-maker tiousness that prevails in low life, he 


says, “* My dear children, why do hasmade many pious converts to this 
u hope to go to Heaven! Is it conviction. 


0 

henuns you are not so bad as others ; 
because ns say your prayers, and go 
to church or meeting ? If so, youare 
proud ; proud of your own righteous- 


The following extract from the 
Village Dialogues it is observed, will 
serve to shew the high rank which 
ness, which the scripture calls, fil- this work holds in evangelical estima- 


thy rags.” ‘This village preacher, re- Gon. Worthy observes, ‘* the Pil- 
sembling a swine, seems to have a 8") $ Progress is an inimitable dra- 
natural propensity to filthy ideas, —_— Te which Covsgere is made to 
otherwise, he would have preferred TP y ae if f bet conferred on 
the New Testament general simile of ME Me honour, oF being the Author 
righteousness, to that of the Old, of the Pilgrim’s Progress, I should 
which seems to have been applied to Dave Lay tempted to have been the 
the nation of the Jews in a particular Proudest_ man on. earth.” This is 
or political sense. ‘“ And to her,” S8ing to the praise and glory of the 
says the Apostle John, speaking of ae sin 0 wine, Log re- 
the Church, “* it was given, that she BOWRE ben e author also ob- 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clean serves, has been given to posterity in 
and white; for the fine linen, is the ® poetical version with ey 
righteousness of saints.” This beau- = by Pete george urder, 
tiful simile, it seems, does not suit ae a ‘a ' = a ao 
the Methodistic system. And, there- This gentleman bas shewn himsel 
fore, still wallowing in the mire of 2 ines gifted as a poet than a preach- 
his own making, the writer after- ©: “1S deli opens with uncommon 
wards selects the following disgusting §P!™ honay, 

invitation from the flowers'of evan- “ ’Twas in the silent watches of the night, 
gelical poetry. we airy visions please us of affright ; 

2 
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Fast lock’d in sleep’s embrace, I dreamt a upon the ignorance of the common 

dream, people; the papists prohibit readin 
The a journey was the. fruitful the methodists prohibit reasoning. 
ree’ The papists of the unenlightened ages 

. . . ” « 

J Gone I saw him in acertain place, &c. had a set of idle monks and strolling 
Again, mendicants, to whom they were 
“« Great Beelzebub, the captain of this fiend, obliged for promoting their notions. 
Design’d my ruin; therefore to this end The methodists employ ignorant mis- 
He sent him harnessed out, and he with sionaries and mendicants, sermoni- 
rage, ' zers, singers, and sellers of hymns 
That hellish was, did fiercely me engage, _ and Ae: a Me eo Of their _ 
But blessed Michael helpedze, and 1, &c ’ phemous notions, their shocking im- 
But can it be believed These li- piety, and their opinions derogatory 
terary gentlemen have set up a kind both to God and man, we may treat 


of learned tribunal? Mr. Clayton, at another season. It is sufficient to 
junior, under the idea of mentioning add that, though the author of the 
such books as may be read, offers a Hints has been the first to expose the 
kind of index expurgatorius of such whole system, others who have gone 
as may not. : before have equally acquitted them- 

The author of the Hints, &c. ob- selves in the parts they have taken. 
serves, ‘‘ the evangelical fraternity, Of the respectability of method- 
though they rail with such rancour jsts and sana preachers, or fa- 
against all reviews not attached to ther the gifts and talents of the rabble 
their interest, take care to review sanctioned by the higher orders of 
their own writings with abundant these Evangelicals, some opinion may 
approbation.” The Eclectic Review be formed, from the following ex- 
was instituted for that purpose. The tract from p. 44 of the Rise and Dis- 
pempous eulogium pronounced upon solution of the Infidel Societies, Lon- 
it by Mr. Clayton, jun. in his Associ- don, 1800:— 
ation Sermon, is written in a tone of ,, deine siieaciaii andl nists eect 
arrogance truly ludicrous, &c.” He they rave, sitet alt cita 
ane the learned editor: of the Of saving faith, and faith that cannot save} 

vangelical Magazine has shewn the The spirits teaching, and the spirit’s rod, 
public how well qualified he is to de- And how the devil over-reaches God ; 
cide and dictate in the republic of let- How lion-like he seeketh to devour, 
ters. In the last number of this re- And damns more souls than grace to save 
nowned work, he expresses some has pow’r. 
doubt respecting the faith due to a You'd swear so loud their rant, and so 
literary discovery announced in the abstruse, . 
Marseilles Gazette, Oct. 20th; and Beilem, o Babel’s workmen, were let 
winding up his detail, be exclaims, — 

2€ 


with all the poignancy of classical It is afterwards observed, ‘ The 


scepticism, “ Credat Judeas —— incalculably rapid increase of these 


les: This immortal painter is here, locusts, and the obloquy of their fran- 
tor the first time, ranked with the tic demeanor, ignorance, and vulga- 
sons of circumcision !—the Jew Ap- rity, entailed upon true religion and 
pelles!!!| The author of the Hints the respectable part of the clergy, ren- 
yusily observes, that the Latin and der the interference of the legislature 
the r of the editor of the Evange- indispensably necessary.” A Mid- 
lical Magazine may pass muster with dlesex magistrate, but a short time 
the readers of John Bunyan and the before, it seems, had some difficulty 
Village Sermons. in rejecting the application of a mean 

Hitherto we have only noticed the despicable wretch for a license, who, 
offences of these Evangelic anti-mo- upon being questioned what pro- 
ralists so far as they militate against fession he followed, proved to be a 
good sense, good morals, and good bellows-blower to a forge, and was so 
manners. These methodists, it must shockingly illiterate that he could not 
be admitted, strongly resemble the even tell the letters of the alphabet. 
unreformed papists of the dark ages, The following list was subjoined of 
wecause both of them dependso much persons who had recently obtained 
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reaching licenses at the NewSessions ants of those provinces. To which 
ouse, Clerkenwell :— is suljoined, a congeners view of 

; - « Dealer in Old Clothes the manners and customs of severa 
oe newed ca + sono of the Indian nations of North and 
M:.Timothy Hinds Sheeps’ Head Seller South America. By Georce He- 
| MrSaunders - Coach Painter RIOT, Esq. Deputy Post Master- 
Mr Colston - - Pressman General of British North America. 
i Mr.O—— - + Mangle Maker Illustrated with a map and nume- 
' Mr.Downes - Glazier rous engravings, from drawings 
) Mr.Hickup - - beg aeS wr made at the ore places ly the 

2 seretgitte ta bea hor. 1 vol. 4to. 1807. 

Mr. Staunton - Maker, and Phiebo- ry dudied fi 514 2 yitn] 

Q cnaiiell _ _ L Concluded trom p. 514, Vol. vit. 
1s tetas Waleed 6 ee conclusion of our Strictures 
Gane << Weeden Bier. upon this ong has a post- 
aes ? poned longer than we intended: but 
B wo — ncaa gl phe ben the intervention of temporary sub- 
poor preacher in this metropo- lm oe a govatadkie. yest _— 

lis, notorious for no qualification upon curring to it pac of, } 

earth but consummate impudence “pyry tye SeconD, which relates 
—— bre cama lavish (© the manners and customs of the 
we : American [ndians, is a mere compi- 
ome OF ie pg geno lation from other authors, in which 
we think, camnot be disagreeable to Mr. Heriot can claim no, other merit 
, 5 than that of having selected with in- 


dustry. It is, too, a strange and he- 


the learned and — of every 
sect and party. With the author of terogenéous jumble of manners and 
customs, soils and couutries, rivers 


the Hints, we ‘“* revere too much 
the private liberty of individuals, and and trees, beasts and birds. ‘We con 
pect that it was compiled in the true 


that spirit of toleration which per- 
vades and presides over our constitu- Spit of modern book-making. All 
o say from Fimself 


tion, to wish that error of any kind that Mr. H. had t 


yrnadly Be cel J any penny a was comprized in about two hundred 
als é arg a - - H , 

weapon than reason.” But 0 the Pages; Sas ep eae aes eS 
né ake — £ ii , thin quarto, which not being fa- 
qualification of a licence so easy tO chionable, three hundred additional 


a aan, a to — *y =e ages were added of whatever could 
nciculous, we would add that of be’ found that was relevant to the 


rliging these ministers of the New subject. Yet, such is the interest 
estament to be able to read it in the that we must take in our fellow crea- 
original, and grammatically construe tures, this very part is the most inter- 
the Greek into English, before com- gcting of the volume: it exposes to 
petent judges. : our view, mankind in a state of ex- 
_ Every protestant preacher in France jstence foreign to our habitual know- 
1s now obliged, by law, to undergo ledge: we behold customs apparent- 
7 course of education ; and in Eng- ly ‘singular, ferocious, or fantastical, 
and we are certain that the adoption \pich are however only such from 
of a similar plan would soon reduce jovelty: and we see the human 
the ranks of the intinerants in the pro- heart po Ree by the same principles 
portion of nineteen out of every j1 a] its grand and decided emotions. 


so , - a. pe i He who, im the intemperance ot his 
ed at hes See ne 6 Pa urch vanity, is moved to despise the Indian 
ate, without a shadow of perse- savage should cast an eye of sober 


cution, reflection upon his own actions, and 

he will feel that the primal character 

TRAVELS through the CANADAS, con- is common to both, but a little diver- 
taining a description of the pictu- sified in appeatance. 

resque scenery on some of the rivers The speculations of Rousseau have 

and lakes, with an account of the been fashionably ridiculed, as they 

productions, commerce, and inhalit- were once fashionably admired: but 
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when the empty effervescence of fop- 
pery subsided, there remained, andsti]] 
remains, men of sound ard healt!sful 
minds, who saw in his opiniéns 
enough to admire, and more than 
enough to extenuate his wildest reve- 
ties. Those who have censured him 
have generally misconceived him; 
they have maintained the superiority 
of civilized over uncivilized life, by 
supposing a man degraded from the 
former to the Jatter; but Rousseau 
thought abstractedly; and imagining 
a human being born into a state of 
savage independence, he believed that 
he was born to a happier lot than he 
who was littered in the hot-bed of so- 
ciety. Of the truth of this, dispas- 
sionately speaking, there is, perhaps, 
little room te doubt; for if independ- 
ence be, under any shape, a blessing, 
surely it is most so, when most per- 
fect—and it is the most perfect when 
it renders us the most an individual 
being. Would we have a roof to 
shelter us? We must depend for it 
upon a multitude of beings; but the 
American Indian “ carries with him 
large rolls of the bark of the birch 
tree, and forms the frames of his ca- 


bin of wattles, or twigs stuck into the 
earth in a circular figure, and united 
near their upper extremities. Upon 
the outside of this frame, the bark is 
unrolled, and thus affords shelter 
from rain, and from the influence of 


the sun.” p. 283. When he wishes 
to change his abode, it is the occupa- 
tion of a few moments, and he again 
rears his fabric where inclination or 
necessity leads him. This alone is 
perfect freedom; but let us not 
wander into theories, when our busi- 
ness is to criticise the book. 

Mr. Heriot is not willing to leave 
any thing untold which he has it in 
his power to tell: for instance, be in- 
forms us at page 294, that the Gauls 
wore long hair, and that their terri- 
tory was thence called Gallia Comata! 
and at page 295, that the Swabians 
are a people of Germany! Miraéile 
dictu! At page 303 too, we are care- 
tully told,that theChipeweigan Indians 
give no quarter; from which circum- 
stance he afterwards sagaciously in- 
fers, that ‘‘ they spare none of the 
enemy :"—But we have more in- 
stances of similar elegant pleonasms ; 
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as at page 317, when he’speaks of the 
infancy of the dawning mind.” fe, 
&c. 

While on the subject of the errors 
of this volume, we will just advert to 
one or two instances of splendid rea. 
soning, at which, indeed, Mr. Heriot 
seems an adept. It has puzzled more 
acute sophists than our author to dis. 
play the benefits of war: yet, his ar. 
guments upon the question are quite 
original. ar he allows to be an 
evil, and yet it has advantages, which 
said advantages are, that it calls the 
“* most powerful energies of the soul 
into action ;” and that in the recital of 
these energies, ‘‘ the poet hath made 
his verse to glow with more impas- 
sioned warmth”—the painter too, 
“‘ hath displayed the noblest efforts 
of his genius and skill” upon these 
energies; ‘* and history too hath 
unfolded them to posterity.”"—And 
lo! this is all. 

But Mr. H. displays more acumen 
when he tell us, that if.certain sa- 
vages are so fortunate as to escape the 
natural infirmities to which they are 
subject, and ‘ other evils,” why thea 
—what then? oh! you ean never 
guess it: Mr. Heriot must tel] you- 
“they arrive at an advanced period 
of life.”'!! Cedite Romani Scriptores, 
Cedite Graii! 

Let us now turn to something bet- 
ter. The following is curious : 

** jt has already been remarked, 
that among asseciations, which have 
made but little advancement in the 
arts of life, the condition of women 
is servile and degraded. ‘The men 
alone may be said to be properly free, 
and the women, invested with the 
most laborious and domestic employ- 
ments, are almost universally their 
slaves. In the women, notwithstand- 
ing, the property of the tribe, the dis- 
tinction of blood, the order of genera- 
tion, and the preservation of lineal 
descent, are, by several of the northem 
tribes, reputed to be inherent. In 
them is vested the foundation of all 
real authority. They ‘give efficiency 
to the councils, are the arbiters of 
peace or war, and the keepers of the 
public stock. The country, the fields, 
and their produce, belong to them 
alone. It is to their disposal that the 
captive slaves are committed, The 
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rearing and educating infants toa cer- 
tain age, is their peculiar province ; 
they are consulted in all marriages, 
and in their blood is founded the or- 
der of succession. 

“The men, onthe contrary, seem 
to form a distinct class amongst theimn- 
selves; their children are strangers to 
them, and when they die, every thing 
they possessed is destroyed, or is depo- 
sited with their bodies in’ the tomb. 
The family and its privileges remain 
with the women, If males only are 
left ina family, and should their num- 
ber, and that of their nearest male re- 
latives be ever so great, the race be- 
comes nominally extinct. Although 
by custom the leaders are choscn from 
among the men, and the affairs which 
concern the tribe are settled by a 
council of ancients, it would yet seem 
that they only represented the women, 
and assisted in the discussion of sub- 
jects which principally related to that 
seX, 

“ Among the Troquois, marriages 
are formed iu such a manner, that the 
parties leave not their relatives and 
their cabin to have a separate dwell- 
ing and family, but each remains as 
before, and the children produced 
from the marriage, belonging to the 
mother, are accounted solely of her 
cabin or family. The property of the 
husband is kept apart from that of the 
wife, and the females inherit in pre- 
ference to the males. ‘The considera- 
tion of the children being dependant 
entirely upon the mother, and form- 
ing the future hope of the nation, was 
the real cause, among many tribes, of 
the women having in a political sense, 
acquired a degree of consequence su- 
Perior to that of their husbands. Like 
the Lycians, the Iroquois and Hurons 
take their family names from the wo- 
men, who alone are charged with pre- 
serving the race of their ancestors, by 
transmission to their children, of the 
bame born by themselves. Whena 
warrior dies, the appellation by which 

e was distinguished is buried in his 
grave, and is not renewed until the 
lapse of several years. The savages in 
addregsing each other, seldom make 
use of their adopted name. They ap- 
ply even tostrangers the titles of kin- 
dred, such as brother, sister, uncle, ne- 
phew, and cousin, observing the dis- 
tinctions of subordination, aud the 
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relative proportions of age between 
themselves and the persons whom they 
accost. 

“* The practice of marrying a plu- 
rality of wives, sis more genera!ly pre- 
valent among the natives of the south- 
ern, than among those. of the more 
northern parts of America. The Hu- 
rons and the Iroquois restrict them- 
selves to one wife; and what appears 
singular, polygamy, which is not per- 
mitted to the men, is extended to the 
women among the Tsonnonthouans, 
where many instances occur of one 
female having two husbands.” 

There are some features which are 
common to all rude and ferocious na- 
tions. The ancient Spartans destroy- 
ed all weakly or deformed children, 
that were born so ; and in some parts 
of South America, if women sustain 
the pains of labour without fortitude, 
they destroy the offspring, lest it 
should receive any of its mother's 
weakness, and thus degenerate from 
the courage of its ancestors. The 
same rigour also is practised towards 
those that are deformed, and the mo- 
ther is frequently sacrificed with the 
child. 

Fashion (which is only another 
name for custom) is every thing: yet 
it would be long ere we should find a 
beauty, like the Caraibs, in flattened 
foreheads sunk behind the eye-brows, 
The children are not born in this 
state, but ‘* the head of the infant is 
compressed into this shape, by placin 
upon its brow a piece of board ti 
with a bandage, which is allowed to 
remain until the bones have acquired 
consistence. It ever afterwards re- 
tains its flatness in such a degree, that 
without raising or bending back the 
head, the eyes may be directed to ob- 
jects perpendicularly above them.” 

The corporeal superiority of a sa- 
vage is well known, for being called 
upon incessantly to exert every bodily 
faculty, he acquires a degree of ex~ 
cellence approaching to the wone 
derful, 

“* They enjoy, in a superior degree 
to Europeans, the perfection of the 
senses. Te spite of the snow which 
dazzles their sight, and the smoke in 
which they are involved for nearly six 
months of the year, their organs of 
vision remain to a great age, unim- 
paired. They possess an acuteness of 
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hearing, and asense of smelling, so 
strong, that they can ascertain their 
distance from fire, long before the 
smoke becomes visible. Their olfac- 
tory nerves areso exquisite, that they 
cannot suffer the smell of musk, or of 
any strong perfume. They assert, 
that they find no odour agreeable but 
that of food. Their imagination is 
powerful andjust. It is sufficient for 
them to have been once in a place, to 
form a correct idea of it, which ap- 
pears never to be effaced. They tra- 
verse, without deviating from their 
course, the vast and unfrequented fo- 
rests. In the most cloudy and obscure 
weather, they will for many days fol- 
low the course of the sun, without be- 
ing misled ; the most perfect quadrant 
cannot give more certain information 
of the course of this luminary, than 
they are able to do by looking at the 
heavens. They seem to be born with 
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an evil omen, and deep affliction was 
testified by the priests. As a substi- 
tute for the celestial fire, the effect 
was produced by the friction of two 
pieces of hard wood.” 

We shall extract but one more pas- 
sage from this volume, and the reader, 
as he peruses it, will at once admire 
the lofty heroism of the savage, and 
shudder at the idea of suffering nature 
which is presented to his mind. 

** The government of the natives of 
Guaiana was monarchial, there being 
only one chief to whom they yielded 
obedience. This personage was usu- 
ally elected from among the most ex- 
perienced of the nation, being requir- 
ed to possess, not only the ordinary 
qualities of courage, patience, acti- 
vity, and strength, but an intimate 
knowledge of the country, and of the 
roads which led to the surrounding 
nations. He was obliged, during nine 


a talent, which is neither the result of months, to observe a rigorous fast, 


experience nor observation. Chil- 
dren, when they depart from their vil- 
lage to perform their first journey, 
preserve the same undeviating course 
as they who have repeatedly traversed 
the whale country.” 

Those of our readers who may 
have seen the tragi-comic-operatic 
sp-ctacle of Pizarro, and admired the 
sudden whizzing of the fire that darts 
down to the accompaniment of a 
clap cf thunder, during the sacrifice 
in the second act, may not be dis- 
pleased to know ‘‘ why and where- 
fore” of the business. 

“* The month of June was the pe- 
riod-at which the great festival of the 
sun was held, and on this occasion a 
large vessel of gold was by the Inca 
consecrated te his honour. The cere- 
mony was opened with sacrifices, in 
which it was not lawful to employ any 
fire but such as could be derived from 
the sun; and for this purpose the 
priest caught his rays in a small con- 
cave vessel, whose surface was smooth 
and polished. ‘The converging rays 
were thrown upon some cotton, which 
was thereby ignited, and applied for 
kindling the great fires for burning 
the oblations. A portion of this fire 
was afterwards conveyed to the tem- 
ple of the sun, where it was carefully 
preserved all the year. If, on the day 
of the festival, the sun was ob- 
scured by clouds, it was considered as 


during which, his daily sustenance 
was no more than an handful of mil- 
let. To carry enormous burthens, 
and to stand as sentry at night, was 
another part of his duty. Detach 
ments were sent on discovery, upou 
whose return, he set out, and endea- 
voured to trace their footsteps to the 
utmost extent of their route, without 
any previous information respecting 
the direction in which they had pro- 
ceeded. To accustom himself to pa- 
tience under sufferings, he remaiued 
for a considerable time buried as far 
as the middle in hillocks, formed and 
inhabited by the large ground ants, 
whose bite induces a fever to Euro- 
peans. When he was thought to be 
sufficiently tried in this manner, the 
whole nation assembled, and went in 
quest of the intended chief, who con- 
cealed himself under the leaves. of 
trees, to indicate his averson to the ho- 
nour which was destined him, or as al 
emblem of bis being elevated from a 
low station, to be placed in the highest 
estate. Each of the assistants advane- 
ed inthe attitude of dancing, and 
placed his foot on the head of the can- 
didate for sovereignty, who being af- 
terwards raised from his postyre of 
prostration, all the assembly krielt be- 
fore him, and placed their bows and 
arrows at his feet. The chief, in his 
turn, successively raised his foot upon 
the head of each individual present, 
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and was led in triumph to a cabin, 
where a feast was prepared by women, 
who awaited him. Before he partook 
of it, he shot an arrow from his bow 
intoa cup of the size of an egg, at- 
tached to the summit of his hut. He 
artook, with avidity, of the festival, 
ow was, thereafter obliged to live for 
thirty days in the most abstemious 
manner, 

“ The ceremony being ended, the 
captain was considered to have full 
power and authority over the whole 
nation, which was guided by his orders 
and his movements ; at his sole plea- 
sure it was, that war or peace were 
made. 

“The forms of adoption into the 
class of warriors among several of the 
North American Indians, consists in 
preparing a feast of dog's flesh, boiled 
in the grease of bears, to which 
huckle berries are added as an ingre- 
dient. Of this, all the warriors of the 
tribe are invited to partake. ‘The re- 
past being finished, a war song to the 
following purport, is vociferated by 
all who are present. 

“*Look down upon us, O great 
Master of Life! and permit us to re- 
ceive into our class a warrior, who 
appears to sess courage, whose 
arm is powerful, and who fears not to 
expose his body tothe enemy. The 
noviciate is then presented with a pipe 
of war, out of which he smokes and 
passes it to the guests. A belt of 
wampum is placed on his neck ; he is 
introduced by two chiefs into a suda- 
tory, prepared with long poles fixed 
in the ground, and pointed at top in 
the form of a cone, over which skins 
and blankets are thrown to exclude 
the air. This species of tent is suffi- 
ciently large to contain thtéé persons. 
Two large stones made réd hot are 
brought into it, and water is from 
time totime sprinkled uponthem. A 
profuse perspiration is produced by 
the steam, and the pores are thereby 
relaxed, for the performance of an- 
other part of the ceremony. Leav- 
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ing the hut, he immerges himself into 
a stream of water; on his coming out, 
a blanket is thrown over him, and he 
is conducted to the dwelling of the 
chief, where he is extended on his 
back. With a pointed stick dipped 
in water mixed with gunpowder, the 
chief delineates on his skin, a figure, 
which is afterwards more durably im- 
pressed. For this purpose, an instru- 
ment, formed of a number of needles 
fixed in a small wooden frame, and 
diptin vermilion, is used for pricking 
the lines already traced. Where it 
becomes necessary to impress bolder 
outlines, an incision is made witha 
flint. The parts which have not been 
marked with red, are rubbed with 
gun-powder, and produce a variety 
in the colouring. To prevent the 
wounds from festering, they are gene- 
rally seared with pink wood. Two or 
three days elapse before the operation 
is finally performed. Thewounds are 
every morning washed with the cold 
infusion of vi, Borg named by the na- 
tives Poquesegan. The war songs are 
frequently repeated, and ac¢ompa- 
nied by chichicoué and other noisy in- 
struments, which tend to stifle the 
groans produced by so aeute a mode 
of torture.” 

Before we conclude, we will just 
observe, that should Mr. Heriot again 
write a book, it will be well if he is 
a little more attentive to grammar, 
and has fewer discords between his 
nominatives and his verbs. 


Mr. Biore’s Statement of a Cuorre- 
S nih be be tn oa 
. Sheriff, &c. &c. &c. respectin 
the Aingnarsts iagenias. tooo 
a i nite ; 
/{ R. Brore has been grossly, age 
N grieved, and has appealed to the 


public ; but if we may judge of Mr. 
Sheriff Phillips’ feelings from his let- 


ters, here published, Mr. Blore might 
as well have amused bimself with 
throwing eggs against a brick wall. 
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On Woman. 
WHEN Nature made the lovely fair, 


‘Whene’er intent on world!y gain, 
Man stoops to seize the gided folly ; 


She gave to Man herchvicest treasure; P},6 phantom flies—he finds with pain, 


With outward form beyond compare, 
Possess'd of joys beyond all measure. 
Universac Mac. Voi. IX. 


*Tis nought but care and melancholy. 
2F 
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What charm can soothe his woe-worn Lcart, 
When fortune she!l of friends bercave 
him? 
There is a balm can ease the smart, 
There isa t iend will never Jeave him. 


That faith fn! friend's the lovely fair, 

Truth and good humour still adorning, 
To chase away the fiend Despair, 

Like darkness from the blush of morning. 
Whatever fate should be my: lot, 

Content I'll bless the gracious donor ; 
But leave me Mary and my cot, 

Care I for riches or for honor. 


Manchester. * W.P. 


SONNET. 
Written in the favourite Cuatr of DEAN 
SwiFt. 
By Cuto Rickman. 
HERE seated,—erst where Swirt oft’ 
musing sat, 
And form'd his Gutiiver’s immortal 
tale 3 
Or entertain‘'d his friends, in witty chat, 
Or bade sulimer topics to prevail. 
Here seated,—deep reflection takes her 
range, 
And contemplates the altering hand of 
Time; 
With retrospective cye, 
change, 
Since Swirt here wrote his prose or 
Sportive rhime. 


marks every 


Here seated,—while enamourd Memory 
dweils, 

On Genius,—Tatent, —LEARNING, 

most profound ; 
With mortified regret the bosom swells, 

And proup Humanity receives a wound, 
That Swrrr, endow'd with gifts the wisest 

crave, 
Should sink a senseless MapMAN to the 
GRAVE. 

Note.—This chair is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr Swainson. It is a large maho- 
gany armed chair, so constructed, that a 
person may set almost any way in it; and 
it has a desk, which shifts at pleasure round 
it, to accommodate the attitude of the per- 
son sitting in it. 


Soxnet to the Crocus. 

TELL me, bright emblem of the Spring, 

Whos2bosom golden blooms adorn, 
Why thou wilt tempt my muse to. sing 

With op‘ning beauties scarcely born 3 

And still, unconscious of thy hue, 
Endeavour to elude my view, 

Wrapp'd in thy garb of gréen: 
Truly fair flower, that modest pride, 
So eweetly in thy looks implied, 

Adds*b<au'y to thy mien. 
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O did my heart a female know, 
Endu'd with these blest charms of thine, 
Not unbesought the fair should go, 
For ] would fly to call her mine. 
Ah, I may seek my flow’r,—but where 
Is found the combination rare, 
That reigns alone in thee: 
Beauty, that each soft feeling warms, 
Humility, which always charms, 
And pride in due degree. 


hild of the dubious hour! O where 
Shall I a milder refuge find, 
To shield thee from th’inclement air 
That lingers on the northern wind? 
Delusive Spring, with radiant skies, 
Who lur'd thee from the soil to rise, 
Turns traitor to thy bloom! 
Come then with me the blast evade, 
Or soon thy lively tint shall fade, 
And earth shaJl be thy tomb. 
Tilshead, Wilts, Wm. Tucker. 
Feb. 12. 


SONNETS, 
By Mr. Furtcuer. 
[See Univ. Mag. Jan. p. 44.] 


Ill. 
Twas on these banks in pomp of sum- 
mer drest, ; 
By these clear waters, and beneath this 
shade, 
That first my tongue a falt’ring effort 
made, 
To tell the love that labour’d in my breast, 
If ever love could be by words exprest. 
"Iwas here that first an angel yoice come 
veyed 
Hope to my soul, and rapture, long de- 
layed, 
Rush’ to my heart ‘an unexpected guest. 
Not long to stay, for Death a surer dart 
Than Love, has aim’d, and hope and joy 
are fled : 
But soft affection in a Jover’s heart, 
Preserves its fragrance, tho’ the flower i 
dead. 
And here, where Love has reign’d, I still 
deplore, 
The dear companion I shall meet no more. 


PF: 
WAVE thy magic wand propitious 
sleep, 
And round my bed thy lovely visions raise 
That ardent fancy, while I rest, may gaze 
On the bright regions where the Pleasures 
keep 
Their nightly court,—where minstrel fia- 
gers sweep 
Love's golden lyre, for then my spirit 
SIFAays, 


Led by the music back to happy days 
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When Hope, light sailing, skimm’d the 


treach’rous deep ! 
Within thy peaceful mirror truly seen, 
Life’s fairest season renovated glows, 
Triumphant youth, and o’er each ill, be- 
tween 
A soffning shade, the touch of pity 
throws. 
So round the Pilgrim night’s grey shadows 
say 
The distant prospect mingles with the skies. 


Vv. 
From PeTRARCH, 
yE trembling waters, in. whose crystal 
breast 
A brighter heaven my matchless, Laura 
shone, 


Theatrical Recorder. 
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Ye shades te her, but more to Petrarch, 
known, 
Ye happy flow’rs that once her form ca- 
ress’d 5 
Yescenes for ever sad, for ever blest, 
Where still 1 wander wretched and alone, 
Ye gales on which my frequent sighs 
have blown, 
To you my dying wish is now exprest! 
© if the love which has main‘ain’d so long 
Life’s ling’ring flame, to end itself must 
close . 

These weeping eyes,O grant that here among 
Scenes so belov’d I may at last repose; 
And take, unsever’d in the pangs of death, 
My Laura’s name and my expiring breath ! 


THEATRICAL R"=CORDER. 


COVENT: GARDEN. 

MONDAY, Feb. 22. Hamlct— 
aVk Harlequin, &c. We have nothing 
toadd to the minute criticism upon 
this play, which we gave in our last 
number, except to censure the intru- 
sion of Mr.'Thompson in the charac- 
ter of the Ghost. A very solemn and 
awful scene, perhaps the finest in the 
whole piece, was spoiled by his groan- 
ing monotony, which resemb‘ed no- 
thing so much as the booming of a 


kettle-drum in a spacious and lofty 


vestibule. Mr. Pope, we presume, 
was indisposed, or he would have ap- 
ferred in hisown character: but sure- 

y amore fit and able successor might 
have been found than this Mr.Thoip- 
son, who, besides his hollow iowings, 
indulged us with many new readings 
and pleasant omissions. 

Thursday, Feb. 25. The Wanderer ;or, 
The Rights of Hospitality—Who Wins 2 
or, The Widow's Choice, 1st time. This 
short but interesting drama was very 
well performed this evening, and was 
succeeded by a new farce froin the pen 
of Mr. Allingham. The plot is whim- 
sical enough. A young and sprightly 
widow (Mrs. C. Kemble) has a fortune 
left her upon condition that she mar- 
Ties one of two cousins. These cou- 
sins are to decide their claims upon 
the widow's person by the throw of 
the dice. The widow, in order to as- 
certain the real affection of her suitors, 
disguises herself as the servant of the 
lady who is to he rated for. The 
}nportant moment approaches: the 
dice are brought: the table prepared: 
one of the cousins, a poet, (Mr. Faw- 
cett) throws first, deuce-ace: the other 


cousin, a fantastical merchant, (Mr. 
Liston) advances towards the table 
with inuch self-exuitation and many 
capers; lie rattles the box, smiles,and 
turns it down with the certainty of 
success: his throw is two aces! The 
lady therefore falls to the lot of the 
poet, and he is now all impatience to 
behoid his fair bride: an old steward, 
rather purbiind (Mr. Sia: mons) points 
to a picture over the chimney-piece, 
which is the portrait of the widew; 
but the widow herself, a few minutes 
before, had taken dewn the picture, 
and hung up one of he: grandmother 
in its stead. ‘The poet turns his head, 
and looks distracted upon the wrink- 
led countenance, wry mouth, and 
shrivelled eves, of his future spouse, 
while the old steward, not being abie 
to see, and therefore unconscious of 
the change, is expatiating upon her 
blooming charms, pouting lips, and 
languishing look ‘The poet is disin- 
terested: the fortune will not tempt 
him to take so much ugliness, and he 
sells his chance to the other cousin for 
a thousand pounds; and makes love 
to the servant of the widow, {uncon- 
scious that she is the real bride) and 
solicits her hand without a dowry, 
She is pleased with this proof of disin- 
terested affection, and, finding means 
to extricate herself from the sale 
which the poet had made of her, mar- 
ries him. 

Such are the outlines of the piece, 
and which, being supported by some 
smartness of dialogue and some pretty 
music by Condell, was well received. 
We do not, however, think that the 
Pareto of the poet is well dra@n 

282 
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farce itself has a boundary within the 
probable: but fora man to speak al- 
ways in extemporaneous blank verse, 
is so obviously absurd that it must 
give disgust. Neither do we think 
the character well cast: Liston would 
have made much more of the poet 
than Fawcett did; and Fawcett would 
have become the capering and affected 
merchant, proud of his dancing, bet- 
ter than Liston, By the bye, we look 
upon Mr. Fawcett’s pronunciation to 
be the most vulgar and vicious of any 
on the stage, Messrs. Creswell and 
Jeffries not excepted. What an idea 
does it convey of a man’s education to 
hear him talking of the feelings of his 
bosom, like a milliner’s girl who goes 
intoashop to buy a désom friend, when 
the winter sets in. 

Mr. Allingham cannot be compli- 
mented upon his good sense in draw- 
ing the character of the poet, and 
especially upon the song which he 
puts into his mouth, in which the pos- 
session of leather is made to be of 
<< value than the possession of 

earning. It may seem to Mr. Alling- 
ham a wondrous pretty idea to degrade 
the acquisition of mind, and very gra- 
tifying to please the galleries, by tel- 
ling them that acobler is better than 
a man of learning: but if Mr. Alling- 
ham were a man of learning, (and we 
are justified in doubting it, forno man 
willingly degrades what he himself 
 rageneng we would tell him that, at 
tis pen, learning does not mussat 
tacito timore, though he may have feit 
the truth of Boileau’s lines:— 

“ Soyez plutét macon, si c’est votre talent, 
Ouvrier estimé dans ui art necessaire, 

Qu’ ecrivain du commun et poete vulgaire.” 

Ari Po. C.4. 

Feb.¢9. Romeo and Juliet—Harle- 
guin. he tragedy of Hamlet was an- 
nounced for this evening, but was post- 
pened on account of the indisposition 
of Mr. Ketnble, and we are sorry to add 
that he is not yet sufficiently recovered 
to attend lis professional duties. Yet 
the audience did not go away discon- 
tented. C. Kemble is the best Romeo on 
thestage, though notthe bestRomeothat 
might be: we allude only toa few parti- 
cular passages, for, generally speaking, 
we do not think that it is capable of 
being better performed. Onc of these 
passayes is thesoliloquy, beginning “I 
do remember an apothecary, &c.” In 
thi speceh Mr. C. Kemble was merely 
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a declaimer: his speaking did not seem 
to be the outward expression of his 
mind, but an idle repetition in which 
his mind took no part. In the first 
line, ** I do remember an apothecary, 
and hereabouts he lives,” there would 
have been an evident propriety in 
pausing after the word apothecary, and 
giving a character of reality to the 
concluding words, by an enquiring 
look round the stage, as if to ascertain 
the house or spot where he lived. It 
is these minute touches that bespeak 
the actor, who feels and comprehends 
his part, as distinguished from him 
who having learned it comes forward 
to the audience to repeat it. . There is 
no man upon the stage who under- 
stands this better than Mr. Kemble. 
In Iago, when Othello enters, and says, 
** Was not that Cassio left my wife just 
now 2?” the manner in which he lookt 
after him, as if analysing his gait, 
dress, person, &c. to be able to answer 
Othello's question, and during this ac- 
tion, the broken and dubious utter- 
ance of the words that follow, were 
original and just conceptions, that 
throw an indescribable air of reality 
round a character or speech. 

Miss Smith, in Juétet, gave a fine 
display of her powers. It was a piece 
of acting that would not have disho- 
noured Mrs. Siddons in the zenith of 
her fame. It is plainly perceptible that 
Miss Smith has placed this lady before 
her as her model; but she is nota ser- 
vile copyist. {n her grief, she does not 
merely whine out her words in the 
drawling monotony of stage sorrow: 
her heart seems full: her sobs inter- 
rupt her speech, her actions are dis- 
ordered: her countenance is distract- 
ed: in every look and movement we 
behold her absorbed in her own feel- 
ings. This is the very perfection of 
the art; and this was admirably dis- 
played in the tomb scene, where also* 
C. Kemble acted with the finest effect. 
We equally admired Miss Smith in 
the scene with the nurse, whose loqua- 
cious prating so tortures the eager ex- 
pectations of the love-sick Juliet: her 
quick transitions from inquiry to 
kindly participation in the nurse's 
bodily infirmities: her tender ca- 
resses, her arch and girlish playful- 
ness to extort the desired news, were 
proofs of the great powers that this 
lady undoubtedly possesses. We 
might mention other particular paris 
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also, in which she shone with equal 
splendour: bat we will content our- 
selves with observing, that her Juliet 
stands beyond all present competition. 
She has not, however, yet acquired 
that general richness of voice and ac- 
tion, by which simple dialogue is 
supported : that dignified utterance 
that renders the plainest speech de- 
lightful: it is impassioned parts, and 
where the situation and language bear 
her out, that she is.-most excellent. 
But we hope to see her attend to the 
other, and also a little to her pronun- 
ciation, which is not quite perfect: 
this evening she more than once ac- 
cented confessor on the first syllable; 
in which, to be sure, she may plead 
the authority of Mr. Lewis, but no 
authority can sanction error. 

Thursday, March 10. The Man of 
the World. This evening introduced 
Mr. Cooke to the London audience 
for the first time this season, in his fa- 
vourite character of Sir Pertinar Mac- 
sycophant. He was warmly greeted on 
his entrance; and he performed the 
part with his well known and accus- 
tomed excellence. He has since acted 
Shylock and Richard. 

The Oratorios have commenced.— 
On Friday, March 11, the Serenata of 
Acis and Galatea was performed, with 
a Grand Miscellaneous act. In the 
latter, Braham sang a beautiful air, 
(the Battle of Maida) composed by 
Rauzzini. When we considered that 
these Oratorios are intended as sacred 
recreations during Lent, we could not 
but smile as we read some of the airs 
and songs; full of amorous sighings 
and erotic complaints. Ex. Gr. 

Love in her eyes sits playing, 
And sheds delicious death ; 

Love on her lips is playing, 
And warbling in her breath. 

Love on her breast sits panting, 
And swells with soft desire, 

No grace, no charm is wanting 
Yo set the heart on fire. 


Then we have, 
Billing, cooing, 
Panting, wooing, 
Melting murmurs fill the grove, 
Melting murmurs, lasting love. 
* * 
Happy we, 
What joys I feel, what charms I see, &c. 


Then as to the poetry, we have as 
pretty a piece of monster riming, in the 
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character of Polypheme, as need be 
wished for. } ; 
I rage, I melt, I burn, 
The feeble God has stabb’d me to the heart. 
Thou trusty pine, 
Prop of my godlike steps I lay thee by! 
Bring me.a hundred reeds of decent growth, 
To make a pipe for my capacious meuth! 


DRURY-LANE. 

Tuesday, Marchi. The Chances— 
In and out of Tune, (first time ) This 
immoral and indecent comedy was 
performed this evening. Elliston, in 
Don John, (a favourite character of 
Garrick’s) evinced new powers as & 
comic actor: his dry humourin some 
parts, and his airy vivacious rapidity 
in others, were shewn to great advan- 
tage. Yet it does not strike us as 
being one of those characters in which 
an actor can exhibit himself with the 
greatest felicity. Much of its hu- 
mour and wit is obsolete, and cannot: 
therefore produce that instantaneous 
acknowledgment on the part of the 
audience, which is the great remune- 
rator of a performer's efforts. To 
Shakspeare alone has it been given to 
impart to his characters perpetuity of 
pleasing; for Shakspeare alone drew 
nature in her genéral and invariable 
characteristics, while other writers 
looked for her only in minute features 
and evanescent shadings. 

To exclaim against the inherent in- 
decency of this play would be fruit- 
less: managers seem not themselves 
to have any feeling of delicacy, and it 
is not by the press that they will be 
reclaimed ! While the galleries, and 
the gross and vulgar in all parts of the 
house, laugh, they are contented: and 
though a few men of sense should hiss, 
it would be of no avail. Yet we will 
continue to protest against such viola- 
tions of common propriety, .which 
convert the theatre into a brothel: 
that so at least the public may know, 
and knowing; wilfully offend, if they 
carry their sons or daughters, sisters 
or wives, thither. 

After the play, a silly afterpiece, 
called In and out of Tune, was per- 
formed, and was literally hooted off 
the stage: yet, mark the shameless 
effrontery of the managers: in the 
bills of the next day, it was said that 
the new farce having been received 
with univefsal applause, by a brilliant 
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and overflowing audience, §c. &e. will 
be repeated again! At is time that this 
low and quibbling practice should be 
exposed: and that managers should 
be taught their duty, which, as it is to 
please the public, should suffer the 
public to know what does please them, 
and not insult them first; by forcing 
upon them 2 piece which had been 
condemned, ,and. then- implicating 
their judgment by false declarations 
at the bottom of their bills, 

We never remember to haveseen any 
thing more ridiculous than this after- 
piece: and all the absurdi'ies of a mo- 
dern opera were outdone by the intro- 
duction of two watchmen with lan- 
thorns whoalternately cry their rounds, 
and take a part in a serenade with a ser- 
vant girl, (Mrs, Bland) out of the par- 
Jour windcw, her two young ladies at 
the balcony, an officer and his cot poral 
in the street! 

We are naturally Jed to enquire 
who has the decision of pieces offered 
to this theatre. Certainly they have 
given us most convincing proofs of 
their utter want of judgment and 
commonsense. Faulkner—Something 
to Do—Time's a Tell-tale—-In and out 
of Tune—are vouchers for their powers 
of discrimination—and to these we 
may add Kais, whose existence is owing 
entirely to the painter,and the musi- 
cian. It has, indeed, become now so 
common a thing, that whenever we 
go to see a new play or afterpiece at 
this theatre, we go with a decided con- 
sciousness of seeing and hearing some- 
thing worse than a half drunken bal- 
lad-maker could possibly compose, 
While such persons, (whoever they 
are, for we profess not to know either 
their names or functions) are the de- 
puted caterers for the public enter- 
tainment, we entreat them never to 
venture to think for themselves, but 
to suffer the sterling dramatic pro- 
ductions, whose merits revolving 
years have ascertained, to be _per- 
formed, until some person is found 
not absolutely without judgment. 

Thursday, March 10. The Wonder 
—In and Out of Tune. We know not 
whether Mr, Elliston has paid atten- 
tion to our strictures upon his per- 
formance of Don Felix (See Univ.Mag. 
vol. 8, p. 515) or whether his own good 
sense has enabled him to amend his 
faults; but so it is, that he performed 
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it this evening in a much better style, 
Yet, however, he does not entirely 
please us; he is an Eng'ish nota Spa 
nishJover. He has not dignity, hau. 
teur, and reserve enongh. he is a vay, 
joliy, volatile, suspicicus, and boisier 
ous gallant: but Fetér oust to he 
none of the:e—his is a diznified and 
feeling ps:siou—his reproaches are 
sarcastic, not rude—his jeaiousy is 
tender, not imrertment.. Mr. bliis- 
ton cert inly loses sight of these traits, 
and gives us a plain Eng.ish suitor in 
their stead. 

We have heard that this gentleman 
has received a liberal education; but 
we should be almost tempted to doubt 
it, when we hear him continually using 
** was you, &c.” ‘This error too, we 
noticed in Mrs. Jordan. itis nothing 
to say that-Mrs. Centlivre has written 
thus; we certainly think it an. actor's 
province (when he is cajable). to 
amend the verbal inaccuracies of his 
author. Neither do we subsc’ibe to 
Mr. Elliston’s pronunciation of cham- 
ber with the vowel long, or of ihe 
verb to consummate, with the accent 
upon the first syllabie. This actor 


too has a mizhty ridiculous custom of 
shaking the door to and fro with great 
banging, &c. when he intends to en- 
ter ina passion, in order that the au- 


dience may be prepared for a terrible 
frown and rouch fury when he enters. 
These are petty adjuncts which a good 
performer should avoid. 

Mr. Paliner played Giddy, but he 
had neither the accent, action, hor 
the gait of a Scotchman. Bannister 
in Lissardo, and Miss Pope, in Flora, 
were excellent; but we should prefes 
to see Miss Duncan in Violante. 

The afterpiece was forced upon the 
audience amid continua! hissings. 

Monday, March 14. West Indian— 
Rosina. The tragedy of Mary Queen 
of Scots, which was to have been per- 
formed this evening, was postponed, 
on account of the death of Mr. Sid- 
dons. Mr. and Mrs. H. Siddons being 
to play the principal characters. Com- 
paratively speaking, the comedy of 
the West Indian is, in every respect, 
better performed at this house than at 
the other. Elliston in Beleour, com- 
pared to Mr. Jones, is gold to dross— 
It is a most finished performance. 
Miss Duncan is certainly superior to 
Mrs. C. Kemble, in Charlotte Rusport; 
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but Miss Norton and Mrs. Mattocks play d Bedvélle for the first time, and 
must be allowed to bear away the was well received. He is certainly an 
palm from Miss Boyce and Mrs. acquisition, for he can speak as well 
Sparks, in Louisa Dudicy avd Lady as sing. He introduced the Thorn, 
Rusport. Miss Boyce indeed was ina- but he reminded us of Incledon, only 
nity itself. Mr. Johnstone played Ma- to regret him. . Mrs. Da Ponte still 
jorO! Flakerty with that richness which retains the breeches, (in Wodliam) 
‘be alone can vive to Irish characters. though not to her personal advantage: 
In the afterpiece, Mr. I. Smith but she sang prettily. 


THE NEW PATENTS. 

Mr. Speers’, for a new Method of pu- tion; and, final'y, I rack off the clear 

rifying, refining, and improving Fish infusion into another vessel. Then 

and other Oils, and converting the mixing in equal quantities the oil and 

unrefined Parts to various Uses. infusion, in a copper boiler, I apply 

NHE Patentee describes the prin- heat thereto, until the mixture boils, 
‘1 ciple of his invention as being to shaking the said mixture violently 
separate the impurities from the oil, from the beginning of the application 
aud thereby improve the qualities. of heat, as aforesaid, not only until 
The manner of its performance, he the boiling degree of heat is acquired, 
lays down as follows ‘* ] add to the oil but also for some time afterwards, 
required to be refined a quantity of untill judge the mixture jof the oil 
a solution or infusion of tannin, or and infusion sufticiently effected; 
schumach which I obtain from some towards producing which, I employ a 
substance or matter, containing the machine in the nature of a churn, 
same, as one of its constituent prin- or agitator, which may be variously 
eiples, such as the bark of oak, alder, formed, and applied, according to 
chesnut, birch, willow, or elm, or the circumstances, at the will of the ope- 
root of tormentil, or other sorts of rator. The necessary period of agita- 
bark, roots, wood, or vegetables, which tion must depend also upon circum- 
contain tannin, gall-nuts, Japanearth, stances, such as the quality of the oil 
or catechu; or elsc I use artificial to be refined, the degree of violence in 
tannin, prepared from various mine- agitation, and the heat of the mixture; 
rals, described by Charles Hatchet, in which latter point, though Luse 
Esq: or, [use some matter orsubstance and recommend boiling heat, | do not 
capable of being employed in the describe that, or any degree of heat as 
tanning of leather, and of which the being absolutely essential, by reason 
solution, infusion, or decoction will that the general purpose may be ef- 
coagulate a solution of animal glue, fected whilst the mixture is cold, pro- 


or gelatine, these being the tests of 
such matter or substance being capa- 
bie of purifying oils, according to my 
Mivention. But the several before 
mentioned substances not being all of 
them equally economical, or fit for the 
purpose intended, nor equally easy to 
he procured in sufficient quantities, I 
therefore prefer the bark of oak for 
making the solution, by means of 
which, the refinement of the oil is to 
be effected. In doing this, I take a 
quantity of soft water, equal to that of 
the oil required to be refined, in which 
linfuse, for a considerable time (one 
or more days) about a tenth-part of its 
weight ofoak bark, chopped er ground 
small: and, during the time of infu- 
sion, [ frequently agitate the same, for 
the purpose of accelerating the solu- 


vided sufficient agitation, by mecha- 
nical means, be employed; agitation 
of some sort, being absolutely neces- 
sary to effect the mixture. I recom- 
mend also, that during the boiling and 
agitation a portion of cold water, capa- 
ble of lowerine the temperature, be 
poured in gradually. This may be 
done at the end ofa quarter of an hour, 
or half an hour, (more or less) con- 
tinuing the boiling or agitation, after- 
wards, for the same period (more or 
less) When I conceive the mixture 
to be sufficiently agitated, I run it off 
into another vessel, which I call the 
settling vessel, where I let it subside, 
until the oil, being separated from the 
grounds, and tannin liquor and water, 
it becomes bright, at which time the 
unrefined parts will appear at the bet- 
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tom of the oil, and upon the surface of 
the tannin liquor and water (that is 
between both); after which I rack or 
draw off the oil into other vessels, for 
sale or use. If the oil is not suffici- 
ently purified, after having undergone 
the above process, [ repeat it, with 
ter or less quantities of the tannin 
infusion, agitation and heat, as the 
case may require. And though | have, 
for the sake of example, mentioned 
certain quantities of oak bark and 
water to be used, proportioned to the 
ail to be refined, yet other quantities 
may, and do, answer the purpose: the 
quantities depending upon the quality 
of the oil to be refined, and other cir- 
cumstances, which can only be judged 
of from experience, and by the saga- 
city of the operator. But with com- 
mon whale or seal oil, and good oak 
bark, the quantities above specified 
will produce the desired effect; and 
though I have recommended oak bark, 
for its comparative cheapness, and the 
facility of procuring it in large quan- 
tities, there are several of the above 
mentioned substances, particularly 
the catechu, gall-nut, and shumach, 
which contain more tannin, and 
therefore might operate better, or 
more expeditiously, than oak bark. 

It is farther to be noted, that the 
quantities of the water employed ‘to 
make the infusion of tannin, and the 
quantity of the tannin substance, are 
not determinate respectively, but 
mutually admit of variations, and that 
infusions in warm water, or even de- 
coctions may be used, though I prefer 
the cold infusion. I recommend, to- 
wards the farther purification of the 
oil, after it has been separated from 
the grounds, that it should be again 
agitated for a considerable time, in 
Warm or hot water, or a weak tannin 
infusion, also warm or hot, and then 
suffered to settle again, when a farther 
deposit will commonly take place, 
from which the clear oil must be 
racked or drawn off, as before. In re- 
gard to the use to be made of the un- 
refined parts of the oil, it is to be ob- 
served, that during the process of 
agitation, the particles of the tannin, 
ya chemical attraction unite with 
the gelatinous, or mucilaginous mat- 
ters contained in the oil, according to 
the respective natures thereof, and 
lay hold of the other impurities, 
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whereby a viscous matter is formed, 
which is no longer soluble in cold 
water, and which, being heavier than 

ure oil, subsides to the bottom, and, 
ore lighter than water, swims upon 
the surface of the tannin infusion, 
that is between both, as above men. 
tioned. 

Of the said unrefined parts, when 
proceeding from fish oils, or other 
auimal oils, | make cement, by mixing 
the same with quick-lime, or gypsum, 
and, by the like mixture, | make 
plaister, or stucco. And [ also employ 
the said unrefined parts towards mak. 
ing paints and varnishes, for various 
purposes, using therewith, in their 
composition, proper colouring or other 
matters, adapted. to the making of 
paints and varnishes respectively. Also, 
by using the said unrefined parts, in- 
stead of linseed oil, | make putty, 
adding the other ingredients usual 
and fit for that purpose. And the 
said unrefjned parts, being insoluble 
in water, Lemploy as an in gredient 
with others, in the making blac- 
king for leather, towards render- 
ing the same capable of resisting the 

enetration of water; and this imsolu- 

ility in water, makes the said unre- 
fined parts peculiarly applicable to 
the several purposes above enumerat- 
ed; but the same existing in the mu 
cilaginous parts of vegetable oils ina 
much less degree than in the yelati- 
nous parts of fish oils, | prefer the use 
of the latter, though the residue of 
vegetable oils may be used with some 


eftect in all or any of the above des 
scribed processes. 


Mr. Micwae. Locan’s, Rotherhithe, 
for a System of Marine, Fort, and 
Field Artillery. 

FYXNULS new system of construction 

and the principles of operation 
are tendered conformable to the fol- 
lowing maxims and explanation.— 

1, The cannon, or gun-carriage, is re- 

duced so as to occupy the least possi- 

ble space, and to present the least 
surface to the action of the fire of the 
enemy.—2, For the security of the 
gun-carriage in time of action, when 
einployed for sea service, or as marine 
or fort artillery, it is covered from the 
fire of the enemy by the gun and ful- 
crum, and is by construction rendered 
permanent, and always true tg the 
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centre of the port or embrasure.— 
3, The recoil or re-action of a cannon 
is performed within the carriage itself, 
and can be diminished or encreased at 

easure4, The horizontal range, 
and the elevation or depression of 


> cannon in time of action are correctly 


performed, with security to those em- 


) ployed in the operation of this artil- 
» lery.—5, 1 ontal 
> the least quantity of materials of which 
> jt can be made, and the strongest for- 
> tification against the effects of either 
> shot or shells. 
" observed in the construction; after 


The gun-carriage contains 


These are the maxims 


which follow the description and ex- 
planations of the nature of the inven- 
tion, which consists of the following 


| parts. First, the body of the carriage, 


which may be made of wood, iron, or 
other metal. Secondly, the fulcrum 


+ made of cast-iron, and which supports 


the piece of ordnance, or cannon by 
its trunnions upon the carriage, either 
bya single cylinder, or by two paral- 
lel cylinders, in a horizontal position 


® upon iron axles. Thirdly, the train- 
© bar and cylinder with the gun-screws 


and bed of the cascable, which in time 
of action elevate or depress the breech 


) of the cannon, or in other words, de- 


termine the position of the gun's axis, 
tothe plane of the horizon. Fourthly, 
the recoil-chain with its fore roller, 
chain, staple, and butt-pinion, fixed 
on iron axles, in the frovit and butt of 
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the carriage. Fifthly, the bolster or 
head bearing, and the legs which are 
united and combined in construction 
by the tie or span-iron, parallel to the 
base of the carriage. Sixthly, the 
centre-pin and fore-staple, which is 
fixed by strong bolts to the lower sill 
of the embrasure. Seventhly, the 
train-post and swifter, by which one 
man only is enabled to give the hea- 
viest artillery or piece of ordnance its 
horizontal range with a‘ steady uni- 
form motion, and to sustain it with the 
greatest care in any assigned position, 
either upon the deck of a line of battle 
ship, or other ship of war, or on the 
platform of a battery in time of ac- 
tion. 

It is necessary to observe, that Mr. 
Logan in his exemplification limits 
himself to a description that applies 
to a thirty-two pounder: and having 
explained the construction and appli- 
cation of this system of artillery, as 
employed in marine and fort service, 
he says it is his intention to con- 
struct and bring into practice, such a 
set of wheels as shall receive the car- 
riage before described, with its ord- 
nance already mounted, so that the 
same artillery may at any time, or on 
ally occasion of necessity, be taken 
either from the deck of a ship of war, 
or from the platform ofa battery, and 
ae to action in the service of the 

eld. 





TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION 
Correction of the Account of Mr. Davy's 
Decomposition of fired Alcalis, and 
other particulars respecting this pro- 
cess. - 
N R. Davy stated that the basis of 
pot-ash is volatile at a heata 
little below rechuess, instead of at 100°, 
asserted in the former aecount; and 
that the amalgam of the basis of pot- 
ash and mercury dissolved gold, silver, 
and platina, without meniloniag that 
a galvanic battery was used in aiding 
Its operation. His statement with re- 
gard to glass was, that the basis of pat- 
ash decomposed it by combining with 
its alkali, and by forming a red oxide 
ofa less degree of oxigenation than 
Pot-ash, which oxide was also pro- 
cured by other means; and not that it 
was dissolved by the basis of pot-ash 
Usiversat Mag. Vou. IX, 


in the same manner as metals. He 
also mentioned that the specific gra- 
vity of the basis of soda, was to that 
of water, as 940 10, instead of as 7 
to 10. 

Messrs. Pepys and Allen have re- 

ted Mr. Davy’s experiments with a 
arge galvanic apparatus, consisting 
of 120 pairs of plates of 36 inches sur- 
face each, containing near seven hun- 
dred weight of metal. The solid 
caustic pot-ash was used, moistened 
by the breath. The metalloid ob- 
tained was highly inflammable, and 
swam in rectified neptha, but was 
with difficult separhted from the pot- 
ash, in which it was plentifully im- 
bedded, after being exposed to the 
action of the galvanic battery, Water 
being dropped upon it, made the par- 
ay ees like grains of gun-pow- 
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der thrown into the fire. The metal- 
Joid obtained from soda, is not so in- 
fim Hable as that from pot-ash, and 
therefore can be more easily collected. 
A globule of it about the size of a 
smail tara, thrown on moistened paper 
became instantly red hot. Mr. Allen 
has also obtained both the metalloids, 
by four troughs of 50 pairs of piates, 
each of sixieen inches surface, 
a ae 

NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
i ROM the late report on the eco- 

nomical mode of feeding Horses 
and Cows, it appears that J. C. Cur- 
wen, Esq. M.P. for Carlisle raises 
on his farm at Workington, in Cum- 
beriand, of only 500 acres, great crops 
of clover (8 
state, per 


> or 36 tons, 10 its green 
acre), and maintains 
horses (employed in wor 
tens collieries) on acres of 


Jand, when by the gere:al method 20 


140 
iny his ex- 
ive fury 


acres would b and besides 
very healthy 
enut working order), Mr, 


Curwen naiiiains constantly between 


} 
requl ca: 


these horses (which 


and in excell 


are 


20 and 30 cows, in order to supply the 
jvbabitants of Workington 


y consist- 
ing of 5000 persons, wiih milk, at 1d, 
per quart, wine measuie. 


“é 


Cunmberiand is a county by no 
means favourable to agriculture, but 
by artificial farming, aud by Econo- 
my, M. Curwen periorms, what the 
Secretary justly considers as, ‘* Won- 


ders in Agriculture.” 


** Mr. Curwen feeds all his horses, 
by day, upon sfeamed potatoes, with 
cut straw, and bruised oats mixed with 
them, and with uacut straw by night. 
To each horse he gives 2% stones of 
steamed potatoes, a sixth part of cut 
straw, and 8 lhs. of oats, and by night, 
6 ibs. of uncut straw, and no bay or 
food of any other sort whatsoever, ex- 
cept to his horses underground, which 
have hay instead of straw by night. 
Mr. Priest, is of opinion that twenty 
husbandry horses thus fed in Norfolk, 
jrom >ept.1, to May 33, might be sup- 
ported from ten acres of potatoes, with 
7 or 8 bunches of straw every day; 
whereas it would require 50 acres of 
grassand hay. He estimates the ex- 
penses of taking up 10 acres of pota- 
toes, 100 sacks at 3d.; the interest of 
the price of the steaming utensils, 
which cost 40 guineas; the coals, a 
hushel per day; attendance, and wear 
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and tear of utensils, &c. altogether at 
60]. for 20 horses 273 days; and to 
defray these expenses, the farimer re. 
ceives the produce of forty acres of 
land, rescued froin the jaws of the 
horse to be applied to the sustenance 
of man} Inthe months of June, July, 
and August, the Secretary recom. 
mends the farmers to feed their horses 
upon lucerne, clover, cut green, or 
carrots, 2a the yards, for the sake of 
manure and of comfort. 

* The use Mr. Curwen makes of 
his chai¥ and coulder is this: he never 
gives it to his horses, but to his cows, 
with the waste of corn, and the broken 
straw in the bain from thrashing, 
which he Ave/s, mixing with it oii cake 
(ground) ; thus to every cow he gives 
two siones of doled. straw, chat, and 
coulder, with two pounds of oil cake 
per day, and besides thjs boiled stuf, 
Mr. Curwen gi¢es each cow 4 Ibs. of 
ereen food, as iucerue, clover, turnips, 
colewerts, o1 Cabbages. 
fastened by the head te fixed wooden 
vokes in stalis, and stand so 
that their dung fails from ‘hem below 
their bed.—ifere tle, ace kept day 
and night, and fed alteinately with 
the boiled ingredients, and 11, of 
green food, ‘The cows appeared ail 
healthy, they were of diilerent breeds, 
Devon, Sutfolk, and Cumberland. 
Mr. Curwen always weighs to every 
animal, what it requires for its sup- 
por C. 

‘* Mr. Curwen mows his immense 
crops of clover, first, in the beginning 
of June, a second time in the middle 
ot July, and again the tirst week in 
October ;: the ¢éree cuttings this yeat 
produced more than 265 tons per acre: 
by this mode more produce is reaped 
per acre than by the common method 
pursued; besides which, by feeding 
in stalls the quantity of muck is much 
increased, aud the animals are gene 
rally in better plight. 

** Mr. Curwen estimates the ex- 
pense of feeding his cows per day at 
54d.—He grinds the oil cake, and bos 
it with the chafl, &c. and finds that 
three acies of green food is sufficient 
for 30 cows 200 days, giving to each 
two stones per day. 

** Mr. Curwen sold last year, 66,912 
quarts of milk fiom 25 cows, [of 
5d7|. 12s.—the expense of feeding 
them was Syl. the profit 228]. 1% 


‘Tlie cows are 


elevated, 
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He sells his cows as they become old 
or unproductive, and all his calves, 
and buys young cows. 

By the common method. of feeding, 
each cow réquires 3 of an acre of tur- 
nips trom October to April, besides 
straw; 30 cows then require 22% acres 
of land for less than 200 days; by Mr. 
Curwen’s method nearly 20 acres of 
land are saved for stock of a different 
kind, or for other purposes. 

N. B. The s/eamed potatoes are 
given to the horses, and the Jdoi/ed 
chaff to the cows, WARM. 

ae 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


ve success of M. Laplace in- 


analysing the phenomena of 
capillary tubes has been reprewnted 
to the Mathematical Class, by M. 
Delambre, as a subject which many 
distinguished philosophers and geo- 
metricians had attempted in vain. 
This analvsis, it is conceived, has af- 
forded an explanation of this singular 
phenomena. it has been long since 
observed, that two bodies swimming 
onaftluid, which rises or sinks around 
them, approach each other, and unite 
by an accelerated motion; but they 
are more trequently repelied, if the 
fluid which rises round the one, sinks 
about the other. In this case, if we 
suitably, diminish the distance, at- 
traction may be observed to succeed 
to repulsion. M. Amontons endea- 
voured to Account for these pheno- 
mena, a hundred years since; but M. 
Monge, in the Memoir of the Academy 
of Sciences for 1787, has demonstrated 
the insufficiency and even the inac- 
curacy of that philosopher's princi- 
ples. M. Laplace has proved that if 
two parallel planes have their inferior 
parts dipped into a fluid, their in- 
ternal and external surfaces support a 
pressure, of which, he gives the analv- 
tical expression. We may conceive, 
that if the external be superior to the 
Internal pressure, the two plawes must 
approach, and in the contrary case, 
recede from each other. M. Laplace 
details the circumstances which give 
birth to these phenomena, the limits 
which separate them, and the point 
where repulsion changes into an ap- 
parent attraction; and he combines 
the whole in two general theorems, or 
alyebraical formula, in which the 


Whoie of his doctrine is readily per- 
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ceived, The Memoir concludes with 
a very careful experiment made by 
M. Hauy. A square sheet of lami- 
nated talck was suspended by a very 
loose thread, so that its lower part was 
immersed in water; this when plunged 
into the same fluid, and a paralielo- 
piped of ivory, placed at a little dis- 
tance, in a vertical situation, and pa- 
rallel tothe square of a talck, a sen:i- 
ble repulsion was i:mediately ob- 
xervable; but, on diminishing this 
distance, the repulsion ceased by de- 
grees, and gave place to an attraction, 
which, by an accelerated motion, 
carried the talck towards the parallelo- 
piped, and brought it specdily into 
contact with it. This experiment 
often repeated with diterent modif- 
cations, constantly gave the result in- 
dicated by the theory. 

In another Memoir, M. Lanlace 
proposed to subject to the same ana-. 
lysis, the phenomena of the adhesion 
of bodies to the surface of Huids. 
When we apply a disk of glass on the 
surface of the water, at rest, ina vessel 
of great extent, we experience in de- 
taching it, a resistance so much more 
considerable, as the surface of the 
disk is greater. On elevating the disk, 
we raise up atthe same time, above 
the fluid contained in the vessel, a 
coluinn of this Huid. If we continue 
to elevate the disk, the column is 
lengthened; but a period arrives 
when its weight becoming superior to 
the adhesion, it is detached, and falls 
down. The weight of this column 
when it is about to fall, indicates the 
proportion of the resistance to be over- 
come, in order ta detach the disk. 
When the fluid is of a nature to sink 
instead of rising in the capiliary tube, 
the column supported, resen:Sies in 
its form a kind of truncated tube: in 
this case, the analvtical expression 
chanves, and includes an additional 
element, that is, the angle, Wich the 
surface of the cone forims with the 
disk of the glass. 

M.Laplace’s theory corrects in some 
measure, the well-known hydrostatical 
principle discovered by Archim 
respecting the diminution of weit 
which a body experiences when 
dipped into a fluid. ‘Fhis diminution 
cannot be estimated merely by the 
weiybt of a volume of diauid equal to 
the part of the vody situated above 
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the level. We must add to it, the 
weight of the fluid removed by the 
capillary action. M. Monge considers 
the first part of this theorem, asa thing 
perfectly evident: and M. Laplace 
enters into a rigorous demonstration 
of its truth, adding this reflection, 
that what relates to the capillary ac- 
tion, wholly disappears when a body 
is completely immersed in a fluid be- 
neath its level. To put the last hand 
to the explanation of capillary effects, 
M. Laplace considers the curious 
phenomena, which thin and very 
equal cylinders of steel exhibit when 
they swim on the surface of a fluid. 
However they may be brought into 
contact, after several oscillations, they 
are not slow in uniting throughout 
their length, as if they formed but 
one plate. These comparisons are re- 


marked by him as the touch-stone of 


theories, and it is added by M. De- 
lambre, that M. Laplace intends to 
publish an interesting addition to his 
theory. 

A kind of gauze made of iron wire 
has heen described by a member of 
the Institute, the last improvement of 
which by M. Rochon, was varnished 
with a transparent glue, to serve asa 
substitute for horn lanterns on board 
ships of war. This gauze, covered 
with a thin coating of plaister, it is 
conceived might cover ships and 
buildings and preserve them from fire, 
and are also supposed to be very use- 
ful in theatrical decorations which are 
so very liable to such accidents. The 
oniy obstacle to the use of this gauze, 
is its present want of flexibility: but 
M. Rochon, according to the present 
report, by the aid of chemistry, does 
not despair of finding a remedy for 
this imperfection. M. Delambre’s ob- 
ject in reading this Memoir was to 
call the attention of chemists and na- 
turalists to the subject. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND 
SOCIETY. 

An Account of the Improvement of a 
Tract of barren Ground, covered with 
Heath im an elevated Situation, in the 
County of Peebles. By Mr James 
Allan. 

4 method pursued in this im- 

provement was ploughing the 
ground at intervals of leisure, during 
the summer, and suffering it to re- 
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main in that eondition till after the 
harvest, when it was manured with 
lime in the proportion. of twenty bolls 
tothe Scotch acre; the boll of lime 
containing sixty Winchester bushels 
From the situation of the ground, the 
medium elevation of it from the water 
being 422 feet, it was ploughed witha 
single furrow in an oblique direction: 
the lime cost ts. 2d. per boll, at the 
lime works, 16 miles distant; it was, 
however, preferred to dung, asa ma. 
nure, from the greater case with 
which, on account of its small weight, 
it could be carried toso great a height, 
The lime was laid upon the ground 
during the winter, and in spring the 
land was. ploughed a second time, in 
a contrary direction to the former 
ploughing, and then sown with oats: 
a second crop of oats: was raised upon 
it the following yeat; the next crop 
was pease, and it was then sown rough 
with barley or bigg, and. grass-seeds, 
to. convert it into pasture. In the oat 
crop Mr. Allan sowed one boll per 
acre, and’ reaped seven, and in the 
pease crop he sowed three firlots and 
two pecks on the acre, and reaped on 
an average eight bolls. The expence 
of the process was about four pounds 
the Scotch acre, and he estimates the 
average value of the land, in its pre 
sent state of improvement, at between 
fifteen and twenty shillings per acre 
His complete success has irduced him 
to convert several adjoining piece 
of land into pasture, by a similar pro- 
cess. 


An extinct Volcano, in Merionethshtre, 
Communjcated by Mr. Donovan, 

FWXHESE particulars of so extraor- 
dinary a nature to the Scientific 
world, relative to the antient state oi 
Cader Idris, one of the most cele: 
brated Cambrian mountains, dre the 
result of attentive observation, aud 
indubitable evidence. 
The remarkable appearance of this 
stupendous mountain attracted the 
attention of Mr. Donovan.about sevel 
years ago. He was then led to cot 
sider from a variety of circumstances, 
that the original form of the mountaill 
must have undergone very material 
alteration occasioned, as he co 
ceived, by the powerful effects of the 
volcanic explesion; but his remarss 
were not sufficiently precise to authe 
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rise the assertion. Since that period suggestion it should be mentioned, 


he has examined the mountain in a 
less cursory manner, more especially 
in the summer of 1807, when he was 
at full leisure to devote some time to 
this interesting subject of inquiry, 
and his observations, in the latter in- 
stance, tend entirely to confirm the 
idea first suggested. In support of 
this opinion, Mr. Donovan has now 
added to bis museum abundant exam- 
ples of different kinds of lava, pumice, 
and other volcanic matters of the most 
unequivocal character, collected by 
himself from the sides and base of the 
mountain; and also asuite of the re- 
markable and singularly formed co- 
lumnar chrystals of basalt, that are 
scattered in profusion about the lof- 
tiest summit, and cliffs surrounding 
the crater. 

The general aspect of this crater is 
exaetly that of Mount Vesuvius, ex- 
cept that one of its sides is. broken 
down,by which means the abyss of this 
funnel-shaped excavation is more 
completely disclosed than in the Ve- 
suvian mountain; and it is this side of 
Cader Idris which aifords. the most 
illustrative examples of porous stones, 
these forming immense beds on the 
declivities a few inches. only in many 
instances below the surface of the 
earth, A number of these porous 
stones lately found in this spot by Mr. 
Donovan, exhibit evident marks of 
strong ignition and vitrification, some 
are reduced to the state of slags, while 
others have all the cellular appearance 
and lightness of pumice. 

Without entering upon any discus- 
sion as to the relative merits of the 
neptunian and vulcanian theories, it 
must be admitted, that the agency of 
water might have contributed’ mate- 
rially to affect those changes in the 
primitive form of the Cader Idris 
mountain, which have evidertiy taken 
place. But with respect to the crater 
itself, this appears very clearly to have 
derived its origin from the violence of 
an explosion. upwards, in which a very 
considerable portion of the highest 
eminence was torn from its native bed 
of rocks, and thrown to a considerable 
height over the other parts of the 
mountain, In confirmation of this 


that the summit of the mountain is 
covered with an immense wreck of 
the stones, ejected as it is presumed 
from the crater at the time of this ex- 
plosion; it would be difficult other- 
wise to account for the vast profusion 
of those stones scattered in ail direc- 
tions about the loftiest elevations, and 
which, from the confused manner in 
which they are dispersed, must have 
been thrown into their present situa- 
tion by no small violence. Myriads 
of these stones have borne a regular 
crystallized form, though from their 
great bulk.and. weight they have for 
the most part suffered material injury 
in the general convulsion. The-usual 
length of these crystals is from three 
to six or ten feet in length: some 
measure even fifteen or twenty, and 
on€ in particular, which Mr. Donovan 
has seen, was twenty-two feet three 
inches long. They are however slen- 
der in proportion to the length, 

The substance of these crystals is of 
the basalt kind, and correspond very 
nearly with some varieties of the ‘‘ dave 
porphyre,” of Una, described by Dolo- 
mieu, and Faujas de St. Fond; and 
in the form of its crystals agrees with 
others of the dasaltes prismatique of the 
last author. In the neptunian theory 
it is not indeed admitted as a basalt, 
but as a porphyry argil. It is the 
porpher-schiefer of Werner, and por- 
phyry slate, or clinkstone porphyry 
of Jamieson. 

The suite of these stupendous crys- 
tals, which Mr. Donovan collected 
from. the simmit of Cader Idris last 
summer, and has lately added to his 
museum, consists of a small tribedral 
column, about eighteen inches in 
length; a tetrahedral column of much 
superior size, an interesting portion of 
a pentagonal column, and another of 
the same figure about four fect in 
length, and having the termination of 
the crystal complete. The latter is 
estimated at about five hundred 
weight, but this is still exceeded by 
another of a somewhat compressed 
hexagonal figure with an oblique ter- 
mination. The whole. of. these are 
very perfect, and extremely well de- 
fined. 
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With lee respecting Men of Letters,. Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


EBREW Literature.—- Mr. 

L. Cohen has in the press, a 
splendid edition of a controversial 
work, entitled, Sacred Truths, ad- 
dressed to the Children of Israel, re- 
siding in the British Empire, contain- 
ing strictures on the Book, entitled 

The New Sanhedrin, and Causes 
and Consequences of the French Em- 
peror’s Conduct towards the Jews, 
written by W. Hamilton Reid ;” tend- 
ing to shew that the Jews can gain 
noth ng by altering their present . be- 
lief, proving the local restoration to 
the Land oi Promise, and clearly de- 
monstrating that Eonaparte is not the 
Man—the promised Messiah. Mr. 
Cohen, who is an ingenious machinist, 
and resides in the West of England, 
is patronized by the Duke of Bedtord, 
Lord Clifford, Viscount Courtenay, 
Earl Mount Edgecumbe, and several 
other noblemen. 

The Rev. M. Hill, of Homerton, is 
preparing for the press Animadver- 
sions on the Rev. W. Parry's ‘* Stric- 
tures on the Origin of Moral By], 
&c.” with an Appendix containing 
Strictures on the Rev. W. Rennet’s 
** Remarks on a recent Hypothesis on 
the Origin of Moral Evil, &c.” 

Mr. Samuel Roole has nearly finish- 

1 Translation of the select Works 
Antony Van Leuenhoek, from the 
original Dutch and Latin Editions, 
published by the author, and will 
form 2 volumes Quarto. 

Dr. Jarroid (Autbor of Dissertations 
in answer to Mr. Malthus’s Essay on 
the Principle of P« pulation) will, ina 
few days, have ready for publication 
Anthropologia,or Dissertations on the 
Forin and Colour the 
Man, with incidental remarks. 

Literature -will shortly receive 
English Variorum Edition of 
Thomas More’s Utopia, formed upon 
the basis of the first Engiish edition 
in 1555. It will also contain notes 
jilustrative of the manners and senti- 
meuts of the times. ‘This work wiil 
consist of 2 volumes octavo; and ano- 
ther impression of a small number is 
also to appear in one quarto volume, 
A head of Mose, by Scriven, andsome 


ed 


of 


an 
Sir 


Person of 


wood-cuts, will embellish these pub. 
lications 

Mr.Kidd, editor of Ruhnkeniana, is 
preparing a new edition of Dawes's 
Miscellanea Critica, for the Cam- 
bridge press. 

The following works are in the Cla- 
rendon press—Lowth on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews, 2 vols. vo, 
—Vita Abdollatiphi, Arabian and 
Latin.—Griesbach’s Greek Testa- 
ment, 2 vols. 8vo —Bishop Burnett's 
Abridgement of the History of the 
Reformation, 8vo. &e. 

In the course of the present month, 
Mr. Walter Seott will publish a com- 
plete edition of the works of John 
Dryden, with a life of the auther, and 
notes, critical and explanatory. ‘This 
editidn will be comprised in eighteen 
volumes, demy and royal 8vo, and is 
the first attempt, after the lapse of 
more than one hundred years since 
the death of Dryden, of furnishing a 
complete edition ot his works. 

Mr. Wright, of Kentish-Town, pur- 
poses to commence a course ot Lec- 
tures, during this month, on English 
Elocution, in which he wilt endea- 
vour to advance a theory, shewing, 
that, even prosaic oratory, is more 
nearly allied to muste than has been 
hitherto observed. He will delineate 
the diiterent passions of the soul, and 
display each, with appropriate speci- 
mens from the poets. These lectures 
have peculiar reference to the drama. 
‘The educations and qualifications, the 
natural and artificial requisites, ne- 
cessary to form the accompiished 
comedian, will be enumerated, toge- 
ther with a slender investigation of 
character as applied to the drama; 
this, an¢ the oratory of the senate, the 
bar, and the pulpit, will be elucidated 
with readings, and specimens uniform 
to each subject. w he whole is to be 
comprised in eight lectures, including 
the introductory one, 

Dr. Charles Burney has made con- 
siderable progress in an Abridyement 
oF Bishop Pearson, on the Creed, tor 
the use of the upper forms of schools. 

Mrs. Murray, the author of Men- 
toria, has in the press, Mentorial Lec- 
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tures, comprising remarks on the agriculturist, has long practised with 
higher branches of female education. success, a new method of curing cattle 
Mr.Hill, cf Hinckley, is preparing a whose stomachs are swoln from hav- 
work on Diseases of the Bones, which ing fed upon wet forage. It consists 
produce Distortions of the Spine and in administering tothe animal, the 
Limbs; in which the medical, surgi- twentieth part of a pound of gun- 
cal, and mechanical modes of treat- powder, mixed ina pint of milk, when 
ment will be considered, and the latter first seized with the colic from eating 
mode illustrated by plates. grass or clover highly charged with 
Mr. Francis Bailey bas in the press dew. This remedy was long ago an- 
an Analytical ‘Treatise on the Doc- nounced in the French journals, but 
trine of Interest and Annuities, which M. Richardott has been the first to 
will contain several new and useful puddish the results of its application. 
tables on the subject, together with M. Alliare, a French chemist, has 
their various applications to different published a new method ot scouring 
questions in finance, &c. wool, w hich consists in dipping it re- 
A new edition of the plays of Beau- peatedly in a lye of quick-lime. The 
mont and Fletcher, is preparing for chalky earth forms an animal soap 
publication, The tasks of collation with the grease. By this means the 
and criticism, wHl be executed with wool is speedily and economically 
the Editor's greatest industry and best scoured, and without altering its qua- 
judgement; and ample recourse will lity. 
‘be had to the manuscript notes of the | A new method of gathering Apples.— 
late Dr. Farmer, written in the folio A large canvas sail-cloth is stretched 
edition of that author, of which the under the tree, with a strong twine at 
editor is in possession. Whilst ela- each corner, whereby it is fastened to 
borate editions of Massinger, Jonsou, the but-end of a pitch-fork; the four 
and even Shirley, areannouncing, the forks are then stuck firmly mto the 
public will surely attend to any at- ground, three of thein being equi- 
te. ot to retrieve from the trifling distant, and the fourth rather nearer 
cou. nents of Theobald, Sympson, aud to the first, the position forms a kind 
Se .d,or the more carcless ones of of funnel to receive the apples. The 
Ci author, who, inthe opi- gatherer mcunts into this cloth, and 
) ‘s, deserves to rank drops the ap; les into it, so that they 
re. roll gently down into the basket. The 
itan iaprover.ent in the fruit being gathered in this manner 
2 of the essential article of with much ease, and without damage, 
acopmia, calome:, hus been as to bruises. A ladder is- contrived 
‘andy introduced by Messrs. Luke expressly for the purpose: it is about 
Jiaward and company, Chemists. It eighteen feet long, and has two legs 
coisists in a peculiar mode of cou- of the same length, tastened by iron 
ducting the fiual suddimation by tire; joints tu its top. When it is in use, 
by which the vapour of the calomel, these ali diverge like the corner-rafters 
instead of being suftered to concrete, of a tiian ular root, and at about four 
as usual, intoasolid cake, atthe upper feet from the ground a hook is fixed 
part of the vesse!, is thrown out into to each leg, and. to the ladder, for the 
water, where it is instantly condensed purpose of stretching out a triangular 
intoa white powder, possessing the im- -cloth, which ends in a funnel, like 
palpabie fineness of a precipitate. ‘The the hopper of a mill. The gatherer 
impestect operations of zrinding and mounts the ladder, and throws the 
leviating are thus superseded, and fruit as he strips it from the surround- 
the detects which have so generally ing boughs into the cloth, from whence 
heen compl.ined of in the medicine, it rolls down the funnel into baskets, 
from this cause remedied. ‘he pro- successively removed as they become 
duct is Geter then levigated calomel, full. 
In consequence of its greatér com- America. 
minution; éiree parts by weight occu- — The business of reprinting is carried 
pying ihe same space as five of the on to a great extent in Philadelphia. 
Jatrer, Mr. Bradford of that city, is publish- 
M. Douett Richardott, a French ing Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, with con- 
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siderable additions by Americans. 
The engavings are saitl to be fully 
equal to the London edition. Dr. 
Gregory's Dictionary is reprinting at 
New York ; anda new edition of “ The 
Wonders of Nature and Art,” is com- 
pleted at Philadelphia, with large ad- 
ditions, particularly to the article 
United States, which is almost new. 
This work makes fourteen volumes in 
eighteens. The Philosophical Society 
at Philadelphia has a volume of Tran- 
sactions in the press. A Statistical 
Account of the United States, pub- 
lished by Mr. Blodget, of Washington 
city, in one volume, will be continued; 
and an Annual Register, upon a Bri- 
tish plan, is in agitation. The. Agri- 
cultural Society at Philadelphia has 
revived its labours; a volume of its 
Commutications are in the press: it 
contains a copieus description of the 
grand bridge over the Schuylkill, cor- 
recting the errors of Mr. Janson. 
Scarcely a year passes, now it seems, 
without new improvements in Ame- 
rica being announced or completed, 
Roads and canals are cutting through 
the immensewilds, which will connect 
the eastern and western waters. Ship- 
building is going on largely, and, to 
complete all, agriculture is improving 
every year, owing to the diffusion of 
the red clover, aided by the magical 
effects of Gypsum, which trebles the 
crop, and has recovered, thousands. of 
acres of worn out land, that have since 
produced fine crops of grain. 
Denmark. 

The Supreme Court of Justice at 
Copenhagen has lately laid before the 
King, an account of all the criminals 
inthe Danish dominions, including 
Iceland, and the colonies in the East 
and West Indies,.and on whom sen- 
tence was passed in 1806. From this 
it appears that two hundred and five 
criniinals, eighteen of whom were 
foreigners, were sentenced in that ye jr 
to corporal punishment: viz. five for 
murder; eight for other capital crimes, 
seven for forgery, and the rest for in- 
ferior offences; so that the number of 
criminals in ‘proportion to the whole 
population of the kingdom and the 
colonies, is as one to ten thousand. 
What a virtuous people! 

France. , 

Mr. Seitz, with the assistance of M. 

Millin, has published a curious and 
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learned pamphlet on the Art of Foun. 
dery among the Antients, and on the 
casting of the celebrated horses of 
Chio,which have successively adorned 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
the Piazza of St. Mark at Venice, and, 
lastly; a triumphal*arch raised in ho. 
nour of Napoleon at Paris. This valu 
able work contains the History of the 
state of society among the Assyrians, 
Etruscans, and Greeks.—Notices of 
those celebrated sculptors who have 
cast metal horses and Quadriges.—An 
essay upon the art of casting among 
the Romans.—The history of the Con- 
stantinopolitan horses, with reflections 
on the school to which the artist may 
have belonged.—An account of the 
repeated dangers to which these horses 
were exposed at Constantinople, and 
of their removal from thence by the 
Venetians. It is’peculiarly remarka- 
ble that these horses were cast upwards 
of 2000 years ago, and have been ex- 
hibited as trophies of victory, in four 
of the principal revolutions of Europe. 

A gentleman, who has very recently 
visited Paris, speaks thus of the Musée 
Napoleon, or Napoleon Museum:— 
7 itis impossible to convey to you 
any idea that would be adequate to 
the impression which this precious 
collection of all that is great,-rare, 
.and fine in art, so forcibly makes upon 
any observer who has been refined by 
education. The Chef-d evres of paint- 
ing and sculpture, all that remains 
in preservation of the works of the 
inimitable Greek sculptors; those 
breathing marbles which embellished 
the Temples of Athens and Rome, 
and before which, the aptient world 
bowed in a spirit of piety, as te the 
semblances of their Gods, and-in a 
spirit of enthusiasm, as to the seme 
blances of their heroes, are collected 
and placed in the saloons of the 
Louvre. Those superb pictures, which 
ornamented the Vatican of Rome, and 
the rich gallery of the House of Me- 
dici, with those exquisite altar-pieces, 
executed by Raphael ; the St. Jerom, 
by Guido; the Illustrations of the 
Christian Faith, by Titian, Rubens, 
Dominichino, Morillo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, N. Poussin, Le Brun;the Ca- 
racci, &c. are here associated in one 
vast display of all, perhaps, which is 
attainable by human genius. The 
eyes of the curious are at first pleas 
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ingly fatigued with this sudden burst 
of imtative radiance. ‘The objects of 
fascination are too numerous for any 
to be enjoyed rationally, until the per- 
turbation of astonishment has ceased, 
and the senses begin their appeal to 
the judgment, upon the respective 
excellence of each production of the 
pencil of art. 

The-Musée des Monumens Francois 
is now placed in the street of the Petits 
Augustins in the house formerly be- 
longing to that order. These venera- 
ble remains were chiefly brought from 
the Royal Abbey of St. Dennis, which 
was pillaged during the late revolu- 
tion. They are now arranged in or- 
der, and form a representation of the 
state of sculpture in France, during 
the several ages, in which these sepul- 
chres were made. 

Itis ordered by Napoleon that all 
the intermediate streets between the 
Carrousel and the Louvre, shall be 
demolished, and another gallery cor- 
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‘responding with that of the Louvre 


which extends from that palace to the 
Thuilleries,shall be built with an open 
arcade. The ultimate object of this 
improvemeyt, is to form a vast parade, 
on which the Emperor may be able 
to pass in review a body of troops, 
amounting to 100,000 men, including 
infantry and cavalry. 

In the beginning of this month, a 
Deputation of the Members of the 
Institute belonging to the Clauss of 
French Language andLiterature, was 
admitted, to an audience of the Em- 
peror. M. Chenier addressed his Ma- 
jesty in a speech, describing the pro- 
gress of Literature since the year 1789, 
tewhich his Majesty made the follow- 
ing answer:—** Gentlemen, for the 
French language having become the 
universal language, we have to thank 
you, and the ingenious meu who have 
sat, and still sit among you,—l set a 
high value on the successful issue of 
your labours, which are equally ad- 
vantageous in enlightening my people, 
and in promoting the glory of my 
crown.—I[ have heard your Address 
with satisfaction, and you may rely on 
my protection.” 

The French are endeavouring to 
make an improvement in the art of 
gunuery, by effecting a discharge of 
cannon by means of electricity, with- 
eut exposing the gunners to the ene- 

Usiversat Mac. Vou. 1X. 
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my’s fire. An experiment was lately 
made by M. Bouche, in the Garden 
des Plantes, at Paris, to try the effect 
of electricity, applied to gun batteries. 
Instead of guns, he fired 100 rockets 
on large sticks, in the garden; the 
rockets were all connected by an iron 
wire, and one spark caused them all to 
explode at the same instant. 
Germany. 

An extensive work of considerable 
importance to the antiquities and phi- 
losophy of language, has been pub- 
lished at Berlin, by the Abbe Charles 
Denina. It extends to three large 
volumes 8vo. and includes not only a 
disquisition on the elementary sounds, 
and other principles of universal 
grammar, but a copious explanation 
of the differences and correspon- 
dencies existing between the Euro- 
pean languages; with a theory to ac- 
count for them, and ascertain the root 
or original stock from whence they 
were derived. 

The Polyautography, or the art of 
multiplying designs, commonly called 
stone printing, is now practised three 
different ways. Instead of copper, 
fine blocks of a fine-grained calcare- 
ous stone, are now used. But the 
manner of preparing this stone is Still 
kept a secret. However, the first and 
primary manner of operating on the 
prepared stone, is by tracing on it 
with an ink, prepared for the purpose, 
and a steel-pen, whatever is desired to 
be printed, whether writing, musical 
notes, or figures. But ifa writing on’ 
paper with the ink composed for this 
purpose, be transferred from the paper 
to the stone, a number of impressions. 
may be taken off; and the most cor- 
rect fue simile, may be increased at 
will. ‘The printing also may be begun 
as soon as the ink is dry. -It has also 
been discoverd that the materials of 
which the ink is composed may be 
made into crayons; which being 
traced on the stone, would much faci- 
litate the multiplication of drawings. 

The third mode may be properly 
called the art of engraving on stone: 
for it consists ia excavating the stone 
by means of the point and. graver. 
This wus first reduced to practice in 
the spring of 1807, by M. Chartes 
Strohofer, who brought the secret of 

reparing stone, from Munich, and 

as 7" practised itat Stuttgard. Mr. 

2 
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S. engraves the thinnest or broadest 
lines with great facility. It also takes 
much less time than engraving on 
copper; and it will likewise imitate 
engravings on wood. M. Cotta, who 
has got a share in the stone patent at 
Stuttgard, intends to publish one of 
Schiller’s songs; the words to be en- 
graved on stone with the graver. The 
music, to which this song has been 
set, will be printed from writing with 
a pen, and the publication is to be 
further embellished with a frontis- 
piece, designed in chalk, by M. Seele, 
director of the Gallery at Stuttgard. 
Russia. 

An excellent Memoir on the Mines 
of Siberia, has been published at Pe- 
tersburgh. By this it appears that the 
celebrated mine at Altai produces 
annually 1,200,000 pounds of ore. ‘Phe 
average of its produce, from the year 
1745 to 1793, may be estimated in 
silver and gold at about forty-four 
millions of roubles, which is nearly 
cue million per annum. It is worked 
at the expensé of the crown. 
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Switzerland. 

The Swiss Almanacks which are of 
various sizes, and mostly contain a 
considerable quantity of matter, both 
in the French and German languages, 
still maintain their celebrity. Most 
of them contain several engravitias 
and maps, on wood or copper. The 
Hinchende Bott, or Lame Messenger, 
in German, is one of old standing, 
The “* Etrennes Helvetiennes” is still 
printed at Lausanne, and the “ Exten- 
ties Fribourgeoises,” conducted by M. 
Lalive d’Epinay, contains a variety of 
information relative to Switzerland, 
not to be found in any other publica. 
tion. An Exbibition of paintingsat Zu- 
rich has only been introduced within 
these few years past: that of 1807 cou- 
tained about130 pictures and drawings, 
mostly landscapes; these amountiag 
to 70 in number with about twenty 
portraits; three historical pieces, four 
subjects of the chace, horses, &c. the 
rest flowers and fruits, allegorical, 
domestic, and others, relative to the 
Swiss costume. 
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ARY Ann Tacpsort, otherwise 
Joun Taytor, recently de- 


IN 


ceased, is said to have been a natural 
daughter of the late Ear! Talbot, and 
the youngest of sixteen which her 
mother had by that nobleman, with 
whom he kept a correspondence for 


many yeers; but of whom M. A. 
Talbot knew‘so little, more thar that 
she was born in Linco!n's-Inn-Fields, 
in 1778, that she used to look upon 
an elder sister as being her mother. 
kler mother, it seems, dying in child- 
bed, she was sent to nurse at the vil- 
lage of Worthen, near Shrewsbury, 
where she continued till she was five 
years of age, when she was sent by 
some friend of her father to a board- 
ing-school at Chester, where she re- 
mained nine years. Duising this time 
she gound a friend in Ler only sur- 
viving sister, who married a Mr. 
Vilson, at Trevalvn, in North Wales. 
She also, like her mother, died 4n 
child-Girth. ‘This sister told A. 
Talbot the name she was known by 
before her marriage; it was the Hon. 
Miss Dyer, being the name of the 
family she was brought up in. 


Miss Talbot's next remove was ts 
the house of a Mr. Shuker, at Nevw- 
port, in Shropshire, whose conduct 
and austerity of manners she bitterly 
complained of. Mr. S. however, in- 
troduced her to Captain Essex Bowen, 
of the §2d foot, who paid her parti- 
cular attention, and whom she was 
told to consider as her future guar- 
dian. The Captain brought Mis 
Talbot to town, and as she says, threw 
off the mask which had till then cov- 
cealed the villain, when intimidated 
by his manners, and -not knowing of 
any friend-near her, she ‘ became 
every thing he could desire.” In 
fact, his regiment being ordered te 
St. Domingo, she says, the Captain 
remarking her figure was weil suited 
for the purpose, he proposed, and ske 
consented to go with him to the West 
Indies, in the menial capacity of hi 
foot boy! This occurred in March, 
1792; since which, as it was theo 
agreed upon, she received the name 
of John Taylor, On ship beard 
she complained, that this Captain 
Lowen treated her as a menial set 
vant, never suficring herdo eat wilh 
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him, but to mess with the ship's com- 
any. 

At St. Domingo they found orders 
to join the troops on the continent 
under the Duke of York, when the 
Captain proposed that, from a foot- 
boy, Mary Ann Talbot should be me- 
tamorphosed into a drummer, other- 
wise he threatened ‘to have her sent 
up the country and sold as a slave. 

Having arrived in French Flanders, 
towards the conclusion of the siege 
of Valenciennes, she received two 
wounds; the first, from a musket ball, 
glancing between the breast and the 
collar bone ; the other, on the small 
of the back, from the broad-sword of 
an Austrian trooper; the latter was 
supposed to have been accidental. 
Valenciennes, she says, had no sooner 
surrendered, than she learnt that her 
persecutor Captain Bowen had fallen 
in theattack. Here she confesses she 
had much difheulty in concealing 
the hidden character of a woman, 
and in stifling the tear due to hfs fate, 
however unworthy. In finding the 
body of the Captain, it seems, she 
now discovered some letters from Mr. 
Shuker, which gave rise to such sus- 
picions respecting her family as made 
her resolve to desert, and return to 
England ; hence, disguising herself 
in a sailor's habit, she travelled to 
Luxembourg, where finding her error 
aud want of friends and money, she 
was obliged to engage with the Cap/ 


, tain of a French lugger privateer, 


whom she supposed to have been a 
nerchantman, With him she cruised 
four months without any success, 
when she had the good fortune to be 
fallen in with, and captured by, Lord 
Ilowe’s fleet in the channel. She 
Was afierwards stationed on board the 
Brunswick, as she says, in the “*:sea- 
men's phrase, to act in the capacity of 
powder monkey.” Captain Hervey at 
length, learning her whole history, 
made her his principal cabin boy. 
With him she served in good health, 
tll the memorable first of June, when 
she was a third time wounded in the 
service of her country. This wound 
above the ancle of her left-leg was 
caused by a grape shot, that struck 
the aftermost brace of the gun,.which 
rebounding on the deck, lodged in 
her leg; notwithstanding which, she 


attempied to rise three times without used to, but to no purpose. 


Mary Ann Taltvot. 
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effect, and on the last effort, the bone 
projected through the skin. In ad- 
dition to this, she had the further 
misfortune to receive another wound 
by a musket ball, that went complete- 
ly through her thigh, a little above 
the knee of the same leg. In this 
pitiable state she lay till the engage- 
ment was over. After arriving at 
Spithead, she was conveyed to Haslar 
hospital; Captain Hervey, during 
four months she was under cure, sup- 
plied her with money; but, as scon as 
she was discharged from th> surgeon, 
she entered on board the Vesuvius. 
In this vessel in which she served as a 
midshipman, she was-some months 


after taken by two French privateers, 


and carried into Dunkirk. However, 
she was at length exchanged and ar- 
rived in London, but not till she had 
madea voyage to New York, with an 
American, who engaged her at Dun- 
kirk. 

This Captain, whose name was 
Field, had a very comfortable house 
and family in Rhode Island, and as 
our heroine was one in all parties of 
pleasure, the great partiality of the 
Captain's niece gave her a great deal 
of uneasiness, as the former went so 
far as to make Mary Aun ‘Talbat a 
voluntary offer of her hand in mar- 
riage; and, at length would not be 
satisfied, till she sat for her miniature 
at New York, taken in the full uniform 
dress of an American officer} With 
this ship she grrived in the Thames, 
near Rotherhithe, on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1796. Whilst lying here, 
she nearly killed one of the crew, 
who attempted to rob the cabin in 
the night. Soon after this, going on 
shore, she was pressed and taken on 
board the tender, off the Tower; 
where, discovering her’ sex, she was 
liberated. ‘ 

Resolving not to go to sea again, 
she took a lodging in the Strand; but, 
going to Somerset House to solicit 
prize money, and making use of dis- 
agreeable language, she was conveyed ° 
before the magistrates at Bow-Street, 
who made a subscription for her, and 
got twelve shillings settled upon her, ° 
till she could gét the money due to 
her from government. Some of the 
gentlemen then advised her to break 
herself of the masculine habit she was 
Afte 
2He 
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this, Mary Am Talbot confessed the 
pleasure she received from occasion- 
ally dressing herself as a sailor, and 
also a propensity that had gained upon 
her in drinking spirituous liquors ; 
but, what was most singular, the ball 
she received inher leg, in June 1794, 
on board the Brunswick, which could 
never be'extracted by the surgeon 
with safety, worked itself out in Fe- 
bruary'1797. Her leg afterwards get- 
ting worse, she went into St. Bartho- 
Jomew's hospital, when wearing her 
sailor's dress, she was pleased with 
being taken for a man in the women's 
ward. She afterwards petitioned to 
the Duke of York, from whom she 
obtained five guineas, and to the 
queen; and, in the mean while, be- 
came a gold-wire worker, with a Mr. 
Loyer, till her leg getting worse, she 
went into St. George's hospital, 
where she remained seven montis. 
After this, a lady of the name of 
Raynes supported her for a consi- 
derable time at her own expense. 

Some time after, not wishing to be 
burthensome to this lady, the Duke 
of Norfolk made her a present; she 
also solicited other persons of quality. 
Tn consequence of wearing hatr-pow- 
der without a licence, she was some 
time after that summoned before the 
commissioners; but this also proved 
a wind-fall in her favour. The gen- 
tlemen, like the magistrates at Bow- 
‘Street, hearing her story, to the ex- 
treme mortification of the informer, 
made her a handsome present 

It ought to have been noticed, that 
while in the hospital, one of the sur- 
geons offered her half-a-erown a week 
as long as she lived, upen condition 
of having her body when she died; 
this she not only refused, but resolved 
to take no more medicines while she 
remained with them, lest theyshould 
hasten her dissolution, 

Doomed to more misfortunes, it 
was her hard fate afterwards to be 
knocked down and kicked upon her 
Jame leg, by an infuriated barber, of 
the name of Spragys, who it seems, 
took her for another frail one, who 
owed him for a wig; for this, she 
prosecuted him successfully at the 
quarter sessions held at Clerkenwell, 
when Mr. Sylvester, the present re- 
corder, pleaded ber cause gratuitous- 
ly, aud evenmade heraprescnt. She 


afterwards had the honour of being 
introduced to the queen at Bucking. 
hani-house, whose hand she was op 
dered to kiss. She then received fiye 
guineas- from Lord Morton, and was 
by him ordered, ona future day, to 
attend at the War-office, in her sailur's 
dress, to receive half a year’s payment 
of her Majesty's bounty; which, she 
accordingly did, in the name of John 
Tavlor; this was in August 1799. 
She was afterwards, (though not 
averse to going into: a public-house 
to drink a ** tankard of porter,”) a 
member of the Thespian Society, in 
Tottenham-Court Road, and perform. 
ed Floranthe in the Mountaiveers; 
Adeline in the Battle of Hexham; 
Lady Helen in the Children of the 
Wocd; the Queen in Richard the 
Third; Mrs. Seott in the Village 
Lawyer; and Jack Hawser in Banyan 
Day. Being committed to Newgate 
for debt, she says, she frequently 
joined in conviviak parties there, hard- 
ly to. be credited, with her teilow- 
prisoners, of a temper conyenial to 
her own; however, as her station in 
the women's-ward required her to be 
locked up at ten o'clock, these plea- 
sures were reckoned but of short 
duration, On one of these nights, 
she dressed in men's clothes, and took 
the chair. It is much to be regretted, 
that the rest of the memoirs of this 
unfortunate female could only be 
made up from a series of low adven- 
tures, und of habits equally as 
derogatory to her sex as to her 
birth. It is not improbable, that her 
health was impaired, and her disso- 
lution brought on by some of these 
habits; for which, however, she me- 
rited an uncommon degree of excuse. 
With respect to her origin, which is 
most singular, one anecdote ought 
not to be omitted. ‘* When,” says 
she, “‘ I was about nine years of age, 
my sjster took me from Chester to 
‘Trevalyn, for a few days visit. | had 
taken her to be my mother, and when- 
ever speaking to her, called her as 
such; one day while in her own room, 
she opened a kind of cabinet, and 
taking a miniature picture from 4 
drawer, I asked her who it was? She 
burst into tears, and told me she was 
hot thy mother, but that lady in the 
picture was, whose daughter she also 
was, and my only surviving sister, 
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and would endeavoug to discharge the 
duty of both in herself towards me. 
The miniature represented a female 
of a small size, and very delicate ap- 
pearance, with a remarkabie blue spot 
on the forehead between the eyes. 
My sister, she says, was so wuch agi- 
tated on the occasion, as not to teil 
me my mother’s name; of this she 
ever after remained in ignorance. 

It is extremely singular that not a 
tittle of any of the-c particulars have 
cither been contradicted or confirm- 
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ed, either by the relatives or descend- 
ants of the family to whom they re- 
late; though the leading circumstan- 
ces, with a portrait of this heroine, 
were published four years ago, Mary 
Ann Talbot during the Jast two vears 
of her life, was well known in the 
neighbourhood of Paternoster-Row, 
though she died in the couutry, where 
she had retired for the benefit of her 
health, after being absent from town 
but a very short time. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


a declare war requires only the 

consent of one party; to make 
peace two parties at least must con- 
cur. This is a truth, which has long 
been lost sight of in England; and, 
in fact, the old custom of not enter- 
ing into war without a previous de- 
claration was attended with so many 
advantages, that we cannot but wish 
for its restoration. Perhaps, a farther 
improvement is necessary ; and, if it 
is the province of the executive go- 
yernment to manage the concerns of 
war, it is no less that of the delibera- 
tive that no war should be entered 
into without just and solid reasons. 
The people of England are begipning 
to think on the subject of this war, 
the manufacturers, particularly, are 
earnest on this head, aud various 
meetings have been held in diiferent 
parts of the country, which have 
drawn up resolutions on the subject, 
and have signed petitions to be pre- 
sented to the king, that the blessings 
of peace may be restored to mankind. 
But, how comes it pass, that such an 
opinion shouid now begin to make 
its way? Why should such clamours 
be heard amongst merchants and ma- 
nufacturers? Why are the counties 
silent in which manufactures less pre- 
vail? and, why does not London take 
the lead upon so important an occa- 
sion ? 

The latter is a very important ques- 
tion. The city of London combines 
within itself the great commercial and 
manufacturing interests. But, Lon- 
don is near to the seat of government, 
and government, being now the great- 
est customer, must have the greatest 
sway with the persons who take the 
Jead in the commercial and the ma- 


nufacturing world. The teal sense 
of the people iu the city upon this 
subject cannot easily be heard. If 
they meet in a comimon-hall, a mo- 
tion might be carried by a shew of 
hands against the ministry; but, if 
it came toa poll, the infuence of the 
bank, the Fast India Flouse, and simi- 
lar bodies, would easily be seen. It 
is not therefore improbable, that the 
mauufacturing counties will conti- 
nue to petition, and dissatisfaction on 
the continuance of the war will rise, 
and render negotiation more dificult. 

But, the question now is, anda very 
great question it is, what peace would 
you have, and how would you have it 
made? We have refused, the minis- 
ters may say, the negotiations of Aus- 
triaand Russia. We are at war with 
all Europe, except Sweden and Sar- 
dinia, These feeble allies cannot 
assist us, and we see the enemy in- 
creasing in strength. If we offer him 
now terms of peace, it will be to our 
disadvantage; and, if we continue the 
war, there are no hopes of bringing it 
to a more advantageous conclusion, 
In vain may the people say, why are 
we brought into such a situation? 
for the answer is plain. ‘The war with 
France has been a popular war. At 
the beginning of it, soon after the 
French revolution, the great body of 
the people entered cordially into all 
the measures of the sovereigns united 
to destroy the liberty of France, uni- 
ting to restore abrogated royalty aud 
adiscarded nobility, and a contempti- 
ble priesthood. A few, indeed, were 
of a ditierent opinion, and thought 
that England ought not to have in- 
terfered with the agitation of the con- 
tinent, They foresaw that the time 
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was come, when the axe was to be 
laid to the root of the tree, and that 
no force could prevent the destruc- 
tion of those evils under which the 
continent of Europe had so long 
groaned: aud, from which England 
by the greatest exertions had freed it- 
selfat the famous zras of the reforma- 
tion, and the revolution of 1683. But, 
men who thought and spoke in this 
manner, were trented as Jacobins 
and Democrats; every opprobious 
term was fixed upon them ; the peo- 
ple of England were cnraged against 
the people of France, for endeavour- 
ing to be free; they rejoiced in the 
war, and itey have obtained by it in- 
erease of taxes, additional disgrace, 
and not one object for which the wai 
was instituted. 

All this may or may not be true, 
the people will say. Whatever may 
have been done, the evil cannot be 
repaired ; but, why should we persist 
in a conflict in which nothing is to be 
obtained? We cannot prevent the 
emperor of the French from doing 
what he pleases on the continent. 
Our fleets niay parade on the seas, 
but they canuot prevent him from 


taking possession of kingdom after 
kingdom. We require peace, because 
war does us no good, and can do us 
no good 5 and our industry is in dan- 


ger of being annihilated. Such, it 
may be replied, is the fo tune of war. 
You rejoiced at taking up the sword. 
You sent no. petitions, no remon- 
stranees at first; and now, when you 
are a little pinched, you begin to be 
clamorous for a change of measures. 
Another power is now to be consult- 
ed, and the emperer of the French is 
not likely to be atfegted otherwise by 
your clamours, than to exact harder 
conditions, Still we do not disap- 
prove of the expression ofa sentiment 
by the people on this subject, but 
this expression hitherto has been far 
from geneial. A very small quantity 
cf the populalton of England has 
taken an open part on this subject. 
The petitions have been confined 
chiefly to Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
and, if they were increased in num- 
ber twenty fold, whatever impression 
en the public councils should be 
made, it does by no means appear 
that they would assist mach in ob- 
taining the point desired, namely, an 


- 
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advantageous peace. That point seems 
to have been lost sight of, when the 
administration in so unaccountable a 
manner rejected the Austrian and 
Russian mediations. 

‘The fact is, that without an enlarged 
view of the question, no party is likely 
ta come ‘to a general and proper con- 
clusion upon this head. ‘The conti- 
nent had many subjects to complain 
of, and they have redressed them to 
their own satisfaction: they have de- 
stroyed many ancient prejudices, aud 
as their situation is changed, the cus. 
toms of England, with respect to the 
continent, cannot remain the same 
We have formed a certain code of ma- 
ritime laws, by which we choose to 
regulate the sailing upon the sea: 
and, as long as we maintain a nayal 
superiority, we may support these 
laws: But the maintenance of these 
laws may not be beneficial to any 
party; and Europe, by excluding us 
from her shores, has some means in 
Ler power to resist what she calls our 
yranny. In fact, the maritime laws 
are like aH others, subject to arrange- 
ment: and there can be no doubt, 
that this war will not end without an 
arrangement respecting them, in 
which the powers of the continent 
shall have a voice as well as our- 
selves, , 

In the mean time no small inconve- 
nience will be-feit only from the war, 
but from the orders in council, which 
have arisen from the peculiar mode in 
which Bonaparte chooses to carry it 
on. The merchants have had meetings 
in congequence, and they have desir- 
ed to be heard by counsel in the Houses 
upon this subject; but they labour un- 
der this disadvantage, that the positive 
evils, which these orders are supposed 
to be capable of producing, have not 
yet been produced. It will take some 
time before the whole mischief can be 
effected; and counsel can only prog- 
nosticate what inay be devied. by the 
other party. War itself is a great 
hindrance to commerce, but circum: 
stances have prevented it from being 
so severely felt as formerly in this 
country; if both the enemy abroad, 
and government at home, unite in 
making orders, which must throw ad- 
ditional restraints on trade, the mer- 
chant must feel himself very much 
hampered; but as this has been ina 
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great degree a mercantile war, itis not 
unreasonable that merchants should 
begin to.feel some of its efiects. 

The great question of the Copen- 
hagen business is at last set at rest. 
Many debates were preduced by it; 
and the inidnight talk was prolonged 
by loquacious prosets on hoth sides. 
At last it was brought to a conclusion 
by some very good motions by Mr. 
Sharpe, which were well supported 
by him, and tended to throw a violent 
censure on that melancholy measure, 
which has, whether on just or unjust 
grounds, cast more odium on the bri- 
tish name on the continent, than all 
that the most virulent newspaper ever 
attentpted to create against the French 
and Bonzparte. A majority of nearly 
three to one threw out Mr. Sharpe's 
motion, and this was icllowed by one 
on the contrary side, namely, a motion 
to thank ministers for their activity 
and wisdom in planning and execut- 
ing this strange and, as the Chancel- 
Yor of the Exchequer has termed it, 
this heat-breaking aneasure. For 
this motion a majority was in favour 
of the thanks to ministers, of nearly 
three toone. Neither the majority, 
nor their arguments, have in the least 
changed our opinion formed on the 
measure itself, and the reasons alledy- 
ed by the minister: for we conceive, 
that it would have been much better, 
that Bonaparte should seize on Den- 
mark, and take its navy and stores, 
than that we should have obtained 
possession of a fleet in the manner we 
have done. Bonaparte now has ranged 
all Deumark and Norway on his side; 
he has the hearts of the pepulation of 
the country in his favour. We have a 
few ships. Had a contrary conduct 
becn pursued, Bonaparte wonld have 
had the ships, but we should have had 
a strong party in Denmark in our 
favour. 

The question of the Droits of the 
Adwiraity has not been renewed in 
the House of Commons. ‘This ques- 
tion, of real importance to the king 
and people ef this country, will not be 
easily settled. Sir F. Burdett has 
many difficulties to encounter, and 
we have no doubt, that no exertion on 
his part will be wanting to overcome 
them. But he must wait the leisure 
of those who are to make out the pa- 
pers; and in a case like this, it may 


easily be imagined that many difficul- 
ties will arise.in the procuring of the 
statements requisite. However, the 
papers must come, sooner or later, 
and the public will be in possession of 
all the requisite information, and a 
very important matter it is for deli- 
beration. Sir F. Burdett has also 
brought forward another point of great 
importance. It arose out of the mu- 
tiny bill, in which the baronet pro- 
posed to introduce a clause, which 
would assimilate the discipline of the 
rmy much more to that of the navy, 
and render the officers more attached 
to their service. The clause was ob- 
jected to on account of form; and the 
baronet, in compliance with the gene- 
ral wish, withdrew his clause, promis- 
ing to make it the matter of a separate 
act. His proposal is, that no officer 
should be dismissed the service with- 
out acourt martial: and assuredly no 
reason can be given, why an officer of 
the army should be dismissed the ser- 
vice any more than an officer in the 
navy. Itis urged against him, that 
this would be an innovation; and 
thus every thing which has a read 
good in view, is called an innevation, 
whilstso many real innovations on the 
liberty of the subject, as for example, 
the mode of imprisonment in Cold 
Bath Fields, are passed without notice. 
This latter subject has, however, again 
come before the house, and a king’s 
commission is to sift out the merits of 
the ease. Let them be enquired into 
in any way whatsoever; the great 
thing is to have a report from autho- 
rity, but from the little etfect pro- 
duced by the last report, we cannot 
augur much from the present enquiry. 
General W hitelocke’strialoccupied 
much of the public attention. The 
whole of the evidence is now be- 
fore the public. On the military ma- 
neeuvres, and the want of concert be- 
tween the General and his oflicers, 
little ditierence of opinion will arise: 
but it is worthy of euquiry, how it 
came to pass that the English charac- 
ter should be held in such detestation 
by every inhabitant south of La Plata? 
We, who pride ourselves on our jus- 
tice, our humanity, our generosity, 
who reprobate the French as guilty of 
every excess degrading to civilized 
life, have attacked aud gained posses- 
sion of a country, and left sush an im- 
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pression im the minds cf the people, 
that by the confession of all parties in 
the trial, never. was such resistance 
made by a population, nor could it 
possibly be conceived that such an in- 
alignation had existed of one people 
against the other: This is a serious 
reflection upon this country, and is of 
much more importance to it than the 
loss of an army. In all our hoasts of 
religion, and good order, and mora- 
lity, and fighting for the deliverance 
et urope; and in exasperating by 
our conduct every nation in the world 
azainst us, it will be worth while to en- 
quire, wheher our enemies do not pos- 
sess sone good qualities as we!! as our- 
selves? aud whether they are as eapa- 
ble of entering iuto bonds of amity, 
aud as likely to keep good faith as those 
who make so many pretensious. 
Abroad many subjects call upon our 
attention. One will be exceedingly 
satisfactory to the good people of this 
country. Bovaparte, the emperor of 
France, is destroving, as fast as he can, 
every vestige of that revolution which 
was‘so much abominated by the great 
majority of the people of Engiand. 


Every thing republican is disappear- 


ing. What delightful news for the 
people of England! ‘Rhe revolution 
which threatened the world with the 
appearance of republican govern- 
ments, has ended in destroying every 
trace ef a republic in Europe; and 
when so much dismay had seized the 
high circles on the diminution of 
titled honours, Bonaparte has re- 
moved the cause entirely, by creating 
princes, dukes, marquisses, barons, 
kvights, without end. Instead of los- 
ing these precious remains of anti- 
quity, this glory of life, this Corin- 
thian order of civil society, the shaft 
is become more beautiful, the capital 
more rich. For ove noble of former 
times there will now be ten times that 
number. And we will say this for the 
eid and the -new nobility, that one is 
just as good as the other. The old 

nobility had the titles of their ances- 
tors to shew, with little or no merit of 
their own to justify their claim to 
honour and respect. The new nobi- 
lity have assuredly all the merit that 
the founders of the old nobility had, 
if not a great deal more; and: as to 
the merit of their ancestors, the quan- 
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tum of it cannot easily be estimated, 
We have nodoubt, too, that in time 
their posterity will acquire all that in. 
solence and pride, founded on distant 
merit, which is tooapt to be found in 
weak minds, with no other claim than 
theiy birth; and thus Europe may in 
a few years lose sight entirely of the 
chanze in the persons, as it is of very 
little consequence who the indivi- 
duals are, provided the orders yeinain. 
One great improveme: it, however, has 
taken place. The titular nobility of 
the new creation are to have only rank 
in society. ‘They are not to enjoy 
particular immunities. ‘The chance, 
indeed, of a nobleman without desert 
vetting a place agzinst an ignoble 
with very great merit, will not be in- 
considerable. 

But Bonaparte’s t'me is not entirely 
occupied in this new creation. His 
schemes are going forward in other 
quarters with their usual rapidity. 
He has seized the plate of the churches 
of Portugal, and almost taken posses- 
sion of the incomes of the clergy: for 
the allowances to the present incum- 
bents do not amount to one-fourth 
part of their former annual receipts, 
‘Thus he will recruit his treasury in a 
manner that will not be severely felt 
by the inhabitants of the country. 
The injury it has received from the 
cruelty, bigotry, and intolerance of 
the established church, will render the 
body of the people very little sensible 
to the complaints of the archbishops, 
and bishops, and priests, and abbots, 
and monks, and nuns. But what the 
mighty emperor means to do with the 
kingdom itself, time must shew. It 
has been said, that he will make 
Oporto and Lisbon Hanseatic towns: 
the probability is, that the. destiny of 
this country awaits the result of the 
proceedings of the great body of 
French troops in Spain, to which we 
look forward with no small degree of 
curiosity, mixed with apprehensions 
for the continuance of the Bourbon 
dynasty, in that once flourishing but 
now unhappy country, 

W hat is to be done in Spain? The 
French troops are in such force in 
that kingdom, that nothing can with- 
stand the designs of the French em- 
peror., It is said, that resistance was 
made in one place, but without ef- 
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fect; and most probably by this time 
the designs of Bonaparte are accom- 
plished, or perhaps, a short delay may 
be made till his schemes in the north 
are completed. One thing is pretty 
evident, that the present church 
establishment in Spain will be modi- 
fied, and a most tremendous eSta- 
blishment it is; an all-devouring esta- 
ilishment, creating idleness and lux- 
ury in the clergy, and cruelty towards, 
and persecution of, the lower orders 
insociety. Their priests, and monks, 
and nuns, have degraded the Spanish 
people beyond description; and, as 
the French want money, they will be 
the first attacked. There can be little 
reason to doubt, that the pride of the 
church will be humbled, the inquisi- 
tions will be abolished, monastick 
orders annihilated. ‘The changes in 


the civil government of the country 
will not be inconsiderable ; and, one 
thing of great consequence to the 
French is, that they have now the 
complete command of the Spanish 
navy, and with that and their own, 


they will attempt something in the 
Mediterranean. 

Their Rochefort squadron has es- 
caped the vigilance of our cruizers. 
It is now in the Mediterranean, and 
said to have been joined by aSpanish 
fleet; and, their first object will be 
the seizure of Sicily. if they can 
appear in suflicient force by that 
island to oblige our squadrow to re- 
tire, a landing will be immediately 
made of troops froin Italy; and, neither 
the Sicilian troops, nor the disposition 
of the people, , afford the least ground 
of hopes that they will meet with 
effectual resistance. Our chances are 
rendered worse since the last month, 
asthe only fort that-held out inCa- 
labria against the reigning severeign 
of Naples has been n_ by his 
forces, with considerable loss on our 
side; and, the Neapolitan troops are 
ready to embark for Sicily, from va- 
Tious quarters, according as they may 
the better evade our squadrons, In 
all probability, the next month deter- 
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volution is probably at hand. The ex- 
change of one king for another is not of 
very great importance; the ruin of that 
strange tyranny which has been se 
long seated in Rome, is an event pre- 
dicted with great joy by our forefa- 
thers, and expected with no small 
degree of sorrow by theirsons. We 
retain the spirit of our forefathers, 
and hear with pleasure every thing 
that tends to the fall of those spiritual 
powers, usurped by the see of Rome, 
from whatever quarter it may come. 
The troops of Bonaparte have entered 
Rome. ‘fhe falsely called holy father 
sighs trembling on his throne, or, hy- 
pocritically bends his kneé at the 
shrine of St. Peter. The only fear 
we have is, that his hour is not come; 
not that we wish the least injury to 
his person, nor do we apprehend any ; 
but we shall rejoice that his domini- 
ons are seized, and that heis reduced 
to the state ofa mere bishop, acknow- 
ledging and paying due obedience to 
civil government, and not claiming 
any authority from pretended spiri- 
tual powers. Nothing, however, ap- 
pears at present to be settled. The 
French have possession of the coun- 
try, but they have not dispossessed 
the pope. A short time will inform 
us, whether he is to cease to exist as 
a spiritual power. We candidly con- 
fess our fears, that the false prophet 
and the second beast will bear sway 
for some time longer on the earth. 
The studious only will understand the 
latter sentence. 

Whilst the south of Europe is thus 
preparing for new changes, the north 
is in. no less agitation. The king of 
Sweden is placed in a diletnma, from 
which he cannot easily rescue him- 
self. It may end in the loss of all his 
dominions, he cannot expect to es- 
cape without some very considerable 
defalcation. Russia has declared war 
against him, and has marched her 
troops into Swedish Finland. By all 
accounts, they have hitherto been 
successful, and it will not be easy for 
the king of Sweden to reinforce his 


mines the fate of the emigrant king of troops in that quarter, without ex- 


Palermo, and his. deposition will add 
to the misery that has befallen the 
house of Bourbon. 


posing himself to pene danger in 
the south. Dentnark has declared war 
againstjhim, and the French troops 


Thus Bonaparte’s dependent sove- have been marched in great num- 
reigns will soon have the command of bers into the Danish islands, to be 


ltaly and Sicily, and a still greater re- 
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—- with a strong Danish addi- 
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tion info thesouth of Sweden. This 
invasion will probably be assisted by 
au attack on the west of Sweden from 
Norway. It is said, that the king of 
sweden has already sued for peace 
from Paris, and one part of the terms, 
made in that cabinet, will be war 
against England, a union with the 
maritime confederacy, and a surren- 
der ofthe fleet to the Russians; or, 
at least, toact under a Russian com- 
mander, Besides, the king will be 
obliged to pay for the language he 
used ia his former. manifestos, and 
Denmark must receive some compen- 
sation, — 

It was at one time said, that an 
army was to be sent from England 
for his support. The idea seems to 
be dropped, but our subsidies will, 
like those paid to the emperor of 
Austria, arrive in time to be lodged 
in the cofters of Bonaparte. If the 
Swedes were animated with that in- 
dignation against the invaders, that 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres telt 
against the British troops, and Bona- 
parte should send as incompetent a 


commander as was selected by some 
person or another in this country in 
that disgraceful expedition, the king 
ot Sweden would have no reason to 
iear for his throne; but, at present, 
there seem to bé fearful odds against 


him. The state of his people is 
ditferently represented. Que thing is 
certain, that his subjects in Swedish 
Pomerania felt very little concern at 
the separation from their foriner mas- 
ier; a few months will bring the af- 
fections of his remaining subjects to 
the test, and it is in times like these, 
that sovereigns are taught the duties 
of government. 

The weakness and impolicy of the 
Copenhagen business is completely 
‘hewn by the present state of our last 
ally. When we bombarded Copen- 
hagen, we wounded the feelings of 
every Dane to the utmost. Nothing 
was left for us, but to keep possession 
ot the country ; and, with our forces 
and ships we might have baffled every 
attempt of the French from Hol- 
iein, and our ally of Sweden would 
haye had no other enemy to encoun- 
ter than the Russians. Our half mea- 
sure has given Sweden anew enemy, 
and we have lost the means of sup- 
porting her effectually. The Baltic 
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will probably be closed against 1 
this summer, and new ports will be 
open for an increasing n-vy to our 
enemy. The threatened dangers need 
not alarm us, if we are true to our. 
selves, and place due confidence jp 
our wooden walls, without weakenino 
that spirit of internal detence, which 
must arise from a properly armed and 
disciplined population. 

War has not as yet taken place be. 
tween this country and America 
Very strong hopes are entertained, 
that a rupture will be avoided. It is 
evidently for the interest of both 
countries, that peace should continue 
between them; and, probably means 
will be held out of conciliation. The 
state of things however in which the 
commercial world is, cannot be of 
much longer continuance. A mari- 
time peace will probably succeed 
that, which soon will take place on the 
continent ; and, in the new system, 
America will have great advantage:. 
Its marine must increase, and if it 
makes as great advances in the next, 
as it. has in the last twenty years, a 
new contest may arise for the empire 
of the sea, to exercise the pen; and 
the tongue of future historians and 
orators, 

The debates in both Houses have 
presented no very unusual scene, the 
battling between ministers and ex- 
ministers, in which Lord Grenville 
displayed some ability, and made os 
recollect his conduct when in adm- 
nistration. Indeed, the public cannot 
but see how easy it is to object to auy 
measure that is proposed, and whilst 
the objects in view are so advanta- 
geous, there cannot be a doubt of 
sufficient exertion in opposition, and 
suihcient energy in administration. 
Lord Grenville has however display- 
ed such talents, both in and out of 
office, that for the good of the coun- 
try, we sincerely hope that he may 
for ever remain out of office. Inthe 
latter capacity he will be able to point 
out what things ought to be done; 
in the former, we should be appre- 
hensive that he would take too much 
care that they never were done, 2! 
that his opponents would not receive 
so gentle language as he has bees 
treated with from administraticn 
Circumstances however have occu! 
red, inwhich motions have been mac¢ 
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independent of party, such as that of 
sir’. Pole, on the 22d of March, in 
the house of Commons, relative to 
Greenwich Hospital. . P 

- The worthy Baronet gave a concise 
history of the institution, and referred 
particularly to that valuable clause in 
the charter, by which it was enacted, 
that all officers and others emploved 
about Greenwich Hospital, should be 
seafaring men, or such as had lost 
their limbs in the service of their 
country. It appeared, however, on 
inquiry, that this rule had not been 
observed. Neither of the chaplains 
had been at sea, and thus the reward 
had been taken away from a very 
useful class of men, to bestow places 
on those who, whatever their merits 
otherwise might be, had certainly no 
claim to be ted from the pay of sea- 
men. He appealed to the house, 
whether the navy did not deserve well 
of the country; and, whether it was 
proper that it should be turned into 
an engine for private patronage ; and, 
he moved, that in future, all appoint- 
ments should be in conformity to the 
charter. Some conversation took place 
onthis subject, rather to consider the 
method by which the baronet’s pur- 
pose might be accomplished, than in 
opposition to his request; and resolu- 
tions were passed, that it appeared to 
have been the intention of the origi- 
nal and subsequent charter, that none 
but naval men should be employed in 
the service of the Hospital; that the 
house were now of opinion, that the of- 
fice of surveyor, auditor, organist, and 
brewer, should be excepted from the 
above condition ; that no other lands- 
man should be appointed, unless after 
public advertisement for one month, 
and no seaman duly qualified was a 
candidate ; and, that an address should 
be presented to the king, for a new 
charter to carry these resolutions into 
eflect. 

The Cold Bath Fields prison debate 
was interesting ; as this subject is of 
importance, from the principle laid 
down by our laws, that every man is 
supposed to be innocent till he is 
found guilty by his peers, and no one 
is to be subject to greater inconveni- 
ence, previous to his trial, than is re- 
quisite for the security of his person, 
The debate was brought on by Mr. 
“umner, who wished to know when 
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Mr. Sheridan intended to take up the 
subject on which he had presented a 
petition to the house. Mr. Sheridan 
replied, that he intended to wait 
soine time to give ministers an oppor- 
tunity of suggesting a remedy to the 
grievances complained of, and if no- 
thing was offered from that quarter, 
he should make a motion in the course 
of next week. Mr. Sumner stated, 
that he knew that ministers were en- 
gaged in forming a commission for 
the purpose of enquiry ; but, with re- 
spect to the petition, he was of opi- 
nion, that the petitioners had failed 
in several respects. ‘They had stiled 
themselves jurymen, when they ceased 
to exist in that character; they ought 
to have complained to the magistrates, 
or the Secretary of State; and, to the 
House of Commons only in the last 
instance. He moved, therefore, that 
the petition be referred to a select 
committee above stairs. ‘The Chan- 
cellor.of the Exchequer declared, that 
he did not wish to throw any obstacle 
in the way of investigation. A com- 
mission of inquiry was prepared, and 
if the house was of opinion that the 
business ought to be left in the first 
instance to the executive govern- 
ment, that would be carried into exe- 
cution without delay. 

Sir F. Burdett confessed, that he 
differed in opinion from the pre- 
ceding speaker. le protested against 
the doctrine of leaving grievances to 
be redressed by the administration of 
the day. ‘The petition had heen 
strangely misrepresented, it had no- 
thing to do with the magistrates of 
the county as a body; if any were im- 
plicated, it was Mr. Mainwaring, and 
the committee who attended to the 
regulations of the prison. If a com- 
mittee of the house was not appointed, 
neither the petitioners nor the coun- 
try would be satisfied. The business 
had been long enough in the hands 
of the executive government. It had 
been brought forward in the year 
1799, and nothing had been done to 
redress the grievances complained of, 
and allowed to exist. From the re- 
port of the former commission, it ap- 
peared, that the jailer had set at 
nought the regulations of the magi- 
strates, and the authority of the laws. 
By the late report of the grand jury, 
it appeared, that the prison weights 
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were short of the legal standard ; that 
innocent men were confined in irons ; 
that the jailer was in the habit of 
whipping and beating prisoners by his 
own authority, and borrowing money 
from them. On these accounts, he 
hoped, that the house would interfere 
in a business in which the rights of 
Englishmen were so much concerned. 
Mr. Sheridan was not fond of an en- 
quiry into public grievances by a 
king’s commission, for it was evident, 
that the same attention was not paid 
to it as to the report of a parliamen- 
tary committee ; for, certainly upon 
the report, were sufficient grounds 
for the removal of the jailer. He 
did not think that the petitioners 
would be satisfied with a king's com- 
mission. As to any representation 
inade to the magistrates, he did not 
conceive that this would be of great 
avail, as in the case of a poor girl 
charging a lawyer with a rape, she 
was thrown into a cold damp cell, 
scantily fed on bread and water, and 
on coming into court, incapable of 
giving evidence from weakness. The 
Magistrates after enquiring into the 
circumstances, drew up a represen- 
tation, signed by sixteen of them, 
that the father of the poor girl was a 
button-maker, and it was impossible 
that she could have been worse fed 


in prison, than she would have been - 


at home. 

Mr. Mellish contradicted the alle- 
gations in the pctition; but, confess- 
ed, that he preferred a committee of 
the house to a commission from go- 
vernment; as then, there would be an 
end of these complaints. One or two 
spoke to the same purport. Sir 
rE. Burdett stated, that he should 
not be satisfied if the report of the 
present state of the prison should 
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prove favourable, as he could prove 
from the confessions of the jailer him. 
self the borrowing from, beating, 
and whipping the prisoners. Some. 
thing mystericus hung about the cha. 
racter of this jailer. Why was heso 
supported? The system of solitary 
confinement was recommended on the 
authority of Howard, but his regula. 
tions and restrictions had not been 
acted upon. A strange system had 
been adopted, and it would be better 
to revert to the old constitutional 
plans, than sutfer such abuses, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
that there had been neglect, as no. 
thing had been done in consequence 
of the report of the former commis. 
sioners; but the administration had 
no connection with the gaoler. Lord 
Folkstone preferred a parliamentary 
cominittee. Mr. Wilberforce a regal 
commission. Mr. Holford declared 
every thing to be in the best order in 
the prison. Mr. Smith conceived that 
the mystery attending the neglect of 
the former commission should be in- 
vestigated. He suspected that party 
fecling had had too great effect, and 
he should preter a parliamentary com- 
mittee. Mr.Sheridan then moved 
for a parliamentary committee, which 
was opposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and on ‘the division fifty 
were for it, and seventy-four against 
it. ‘Thus the business rests at present. 
The parliamentary enquiry was given 
up, and another report will be made 
by anewcommittee. We wish thatit 
may give an impartial account, and 
detect the blame wherever it lies, that 
this prison, which has excited more 
enquiry than all the other prisons in 
the kingdom, may be put upon a pre- 
per footing. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have used as much of “ W. P.’s” communications this month, as we think 


correct enough for insertion. 


We shall be glad to hear from him again. 


To “ William Tucker” we may say the same. He writes creditably fora youth no 
yet sixteen: and we shall always be glad to foster rising merit. 


The last communications from J. G. are 
must excuse us from inserting them, 


J.S.H. writes upon too trite a subject. 


not written with his usual correctness: bt 


We cannot say of “ Corrector’s” letter materiem superabat opus. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED MARCH 180s. 


As this Department will be of great Importance to AutuoRs and 

i, eine as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that 

Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 
which will be regularly inserted. 


ARTS, FINE. Emigration of the Royal Family of 
GENERAL View of the Natu- Portugal in 1807. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ral History of the Atmosphere, Law. 


and of its connection with the Sciences Authentic and Complete Trial of 
of Medicine and Agriculture. By H. YP jeutenant General Whitelocke, late 
Robertson, M.D. 11. Is. commander of an attack on Buenos 
_ BIOGRAPHY. Ayres, by a Court Martial, which 
Memoirs of Mrs. E. Carter. By M. |asted thirty-one whole days, includ- 
Pennington, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 183. jing a complete copy of his Defence. 
An Essay on the Life and Writings Taken in short hand by a Barrister of 
ef A.Booth. By W.Jones. 4s. the Inner Temple. ‘To which is added 
Universal moe gy A containing 4 a Sketch of his Life and Campaigns: 
copious Account, Critical and Histo- also a beautiful Portrait and Narrative 
rical, of the Life and Character of of the Expedition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
eminent Persons in all Ages and ‘The Proceedings of a Court Mar- 
Countries. . By J. Lampriere, D.D. tial held at Chelsea, for the Trial 
Sl. 3s. of Lieutenant General Whitelocke: 
Memoirs of the Rev. J. Newton, taken in Short-hand by Mr. Gurney. 
with general remarks on his Life, 9 yols. gyo. 11. 1s. 
Connections, and Character. By R. — Tipper’s Edition of the Trial of Ge- 
Cecil, A.M. 12mo. — 4s. ; neral Whitelocke. 8vo. 5s. 
Memeirs of H.R. H.the Prince of ~The Trial of Lieutenant Colonel E. 
Wales. Svols.. 11. 4s. A. Draper, in the Court of King's 
DRAMA. Bench, June 20, 1807, for a Libel 


The Blind Boy: in two acts. Per- against the Right Hon J. Sullivan. 
formed at Covent Garden. @s. 5s. 


The Battle of Hexham; or, Days of 
Old. In three acts. By G. Colman. 
Qs. 6d. 

The Surrender of Calais: in three 
acts. By G. Colman. 9s. 6d. 

The Heir at Law: a comedy, in five 
acts. By G.Colman. Qs. 6d. 

Begone Dull Care: a comedy, in 
five acts. Performed at Covent Gar- MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 
den. By F. Reynolds. 9s. 6d. Practical Observations on the Radix 

The Guardians; or, the Man of my Rhataniz, or Rhatany Root, a produc- 
Choice. A comedy, in five acts, tionofPeru. By R.Reece, M.D. 2s. 
9s, 6d. Remarks on the Inaccuracy and 

EDUCATION. Uncertainty of the present method of 

An Essay on the Education of compounding Medicines by Drops: 
Youth. Intended to unfold the rela- together with some Hints, which may 
tive importance of Literature, to point lead to greater correctness in future. 
out the best method of communicating PY Cc. Shuttleworth. 1s. 6d. 
Instruction. By R. Goodacre. 9s.6d. The Muscular Motions of the Hu- 

A Vocabulary, English and Greek, ™an Body. By J.Barclay, M.D. 12s. 
arranged systematically; to advance Riddellian System; or, New Medi- 
the learner in Scientific as well as cal Improvements: containing a con- 
Verbal Knowledge. Designed for the cise account of the advantages to be ex- 
Use of Schools. By N. Howard. 3s. pected therefrom, with some illustra- 

HISTORY.. tive examples. By Colonel Riddell. 6s. 

The History of the Brazils; from MISSELL ANIES. 

the original Discovery in 1500, tothe Letters from a Portuguese Nun te 


MILITARY. 

Statements relative to the Measures 
adopted during the present War, for 
the augmenting the military force of 
the Country, previous to the introduc- 
tion of the system of recruiting for 
Service during a term of years. 1s. 
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an Officer in the French Army. Trans- 
lated by W.R. Bowles, Esq. 4s. 6d. 

Satiric Tales; consisting of a Voy- 
age to the Moon, and the Fat Witch 
of London. Bya Lunatic. 5s. 

The Piccadilly Ambulator; or, Old 
Q. By J. P. Hurdlestone, Esq. 2 
Vols. 10s. 

Sinclair; or, the Victim. 
the French of M. Genlis. 3s. 

Observations on Seduction: the 
evil consequences attending it. By 
Mary Smith, a Penitent, late of the 
Magdalen Hospital. 12mo. _ 1s. Gd. 

A Dissertation on Metrical Pauses, 
and the dué construction and proper 
manner of reading Latin heroic verse. 
By J. Pickbourn. Qs. 

Plans, Rules, and Catalogue of a 
Library for Young Persons, with ob- 
servations on some of the principal 
branches of Science and Literature, 
and occasional remarks on the Books. 
Selected by L. Carpenter, LL.D. 
Is. 6d. 

An Essay on the Influence of Mar- 
riage on Health... With a Disquisi- 
tion. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Merchants and ‘Tradesmens Pocket 
Dictionary, adapted to Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and Traders. By a 
18mo._ 6s. 6d. 


From 


London Merchant. 
NOVELS. 
There is a Secret.—Find it Out. 


By Mrs. Mceke. 4vols. 11. 4s. 
Bertrand; or, Memoirs of a Nor- 
thumbrian Nobiemau. 3 vols. 

POLITICAL. 

Inquiry into the Causes and Conse- 
quences of Continental Alienation. 
Written as a Sequel to the Inquiry 
into the State of the Nation. 

The Dangers of British India from 
French Invasion, and Missionary Esta- 
blishments. By a late Resident at 
Bhagulpore. 5s. 

The Eighth and Ninth Letter on 
theCatholics. By P. Plymley. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the late Emigration to the 
Brazils. By R.Ryland. 3s. 

The Speech of Lord Erskine, March 
8, 1808, on moving Resolutions against 
the legality of the Orders in Council. 
3s. 

The Protests entered on the Jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, against the 
Danish Expedition, Jan. 21, 1808, by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the Karls of Moira, Lauder- 


15s. 


5s. 
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dale, and Grey, Lord Holland, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Viscount Sidmouth, 
and Lord Erskine. 6d. 

Address on the Maritime Rights of 
Great Britain. By Sir F. M. Eden, 
Bart. 5s. 

A Review of the Political State of 
Europe. 4s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Suggestions for raising from 10 to 
20,000 mer annually for the Line, for 
training .250,000 in a general way, 
forming a Reserve of 225,000 men, 
and for raising the Supplies for the 
total Expenditure. By 3. Bridge. 
Qs. 6d. 

POETRY. 

An Heroic Epistle to Mr. Winsor. 
4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of the late C, 
Anstey, Esq. with some account of his 
Life and Writings. By his son, J. 
Anstey, Esq. 4to. 31. 3s. 

The Rural Enthusiast, and other 
Poems. By Mrs. M.H. Hay. fe. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Fall of Cambria: a Poem. By 
J. Cottle. @vols. 14s. 

Original Poems; intended for the 
Use of Young Persons. By Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, 

The Burniad; an Epistle to a Lady 
in the manner of Burns, with Poetic 
Miscellanies, original and imitative. 
By J. H. Kenney. 

Poems. By Mrs. iff. 

RELIGION. 

Hints to the Public and the J.egis- 
lature on the Nature and Effect of 
Hivangelical Preaching. By a Barvis- 
ter. Part [. .3s.6d. Symonds. 

A Letter to a Barrister, in Answer 
to Hints, &c. By R.Wawker, D.D. 
Is. 6d. 

A general and connected View of 
the Prophecies, relative to the Con- 
version, Restoration, Union, and Fu- 
ture Glory of the Houses of Judah 
and Israel. By the Rev. G. 5. Faber, 
B.D. 160s. 

Sermons, controversial and practi- 
cal, with Reflections; and Tracts on 
interesting Subjects. By the late 
Rev. P. Skelton. Improved by the 
Rev. 8. Clapham. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

A Letter to the Governors, Legis- 
Jators, and Proprietors of. Plantations 
in the British West India Islands. By 
the Right Rev. B. Porteus, D.D. 9. 

The Doctrine of God's Moral Go- 


5s. 
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yernment of Nations, from the objec- 
tions peculiar to i tA Sermoii, 
preached at Trinity Chapel, Con- 
duit-street, Feb. 17, 1803. By the 
Rev. J. E. Jackson. Is. 


Observations on the Words which 
the Centurion utteréd at the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. Bya Layman. 1s. 


Au Examination of Mr, Marsh's 
Hypothesis, respecting the Origin of 
our three first Canonical Gospels, in- 
cluding an attempt to explain the Phe- 
nomena observable in these Gospels 
by a new Hypothesis. By D. Veysie, 
B.D. 4s. 

Essays on the Principles of Chris- 
tianity, on the proper method of esta- 
blishing sound Doctrine from the Sa- 
cred Oracles, and on the different 
Senses of Scriptural Terms. By J. 
Smith. Qs. 

ASermon, preached at the Parish 
Churches of Stanwell and Bedfount, 
Feb. 17, 1808. By W. A. Phelp, 
M.A. Is. 

A Sermon, preached at the Spring 


Garden Chapel, Feb. 17, 1808. By 


E. Cartwright, D.D. is. 


An Essay to shew that no intention 
has existed, or does now exist, of 


THSTORICAL 


DOMFSTIC OCCURRENCES. 
Lord SOMERVILLE'S; or the SPRING 

CATTLE SHow, Acid at Sadler's 

Repository, Goswell Strect. 

\ 7 E last year reported a more full 

attendance, and a greater num- 
ber and variety of articles at this ce- 
lebrated exhibition, than on any 
former occasion; the last was never- 
theless exceeded by the present show 
in every respect. 

Part of the preceding week having 
been spent in preparation and ar- 
rangement, in which the personal ex- 
ertions of the woble exhibitor were 
ubremitting, the show commenced on 
Monday, February 29th, the number 
of cattle and sheep, and of the various 
concomitant articles, was greater this 
year than at any former exhibition, 
and the company was in proportion, 
being a perfect throng, during the two 
days 

Between two and three score oxen, 
and a great number of sheep were ex- 
hibited; among the former, exclu- 
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doing Violence to the Religious Pre- 
judices of india. -1s. 6d. 

A Statement of the Numbers, 
the Duries, and the Livings of the 
Clergy of Scotland, in 1807. By 
the Kev. W. Singers. 2s. 

Thoughts on the Catholic Question. 
By a Protestantof Ireland. 1s. 6d. 

The Church of England incom- 
pletely Reformed. A Sermon, 
preached on the occasion of the 
Fast, Feb. 17, 1808. By G.S. Clarke, 
DD. ds. Gd. * 

Prelectiones Theologice Roberti 
Leighton, D D. Archiep. Glasguensis 
in buditorio Publico Academiz, 
Edinburgens. 8yvo. Qs. 

The African Stranger: a Sermon, 
preached at London Wall. By Ro- 
bert Young, D.D. 1s. 

Strictures on the Origin of Moral 
Evil. By Wm. Parry. 8vo. s.6d. 

The Importance of Personal Reli- 
gion in ‘Times of National Calamity: 
aSermon. By the Rev.J.Cobbin. is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in America in 1806, for the 
parpese of exploring the Rivers Al- 
egheny, Monongahela, Ohio, and 
Mississippi. By T. Ashe. 
12mo. 


CHRONICLE. 


sive of those which carried the prizes, 
the following were most remarkable : 
a pair of red Galloway scots, fed by 
Mr. Warren, which did him great 
credit as a feeder. A pair of High- 
land scots, uncommonly well fattened, 
aud of considerable weight. A small 
bull and cow from the Scottish isles. 
A remarkable fat heifer between the 
Lincolnshire and Scotch breed. A 
very beautiful small Devon bull, from 
the stock of the late Montague Bur- 
goyne, Esq. the animal shewing blood 
and symmetry like the race horse. 

The Devon cattle this year made 
the principal figure, and may be 
classe«l as of the large and middle size, 
the latter extremely neat and well fat- 
tened. The whole of them were stock 
of the first figure, whether viewed in 
the light of labouring or grazing cat- 
tle, and none appeared fattened to ex- 
cess, if we except the dead carcase of 
one from Leicestershire. 

Of the sheep, Lord Somerville’s 
penof Merino Ewe-hogs shewed evi- 


3 yeols. 
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dent improvement in carcase, they 
were of improved size and shape, 
very fine in the bone, and carrying the 
true silken gloss in the face, which is 
indicative of thorough Spanish blood, 
their fleece was beautiful, nearly 
covering them to the very feet. The 
English crosses withthe Merino, both 
Ryland and South Down, shewed to 
great advantage this year, both in car- 
case and wool, with the exception, 
however, of one pen of Merino South 
Down, which had wo: xed in the fold, 
aud were uncommonly coarse, both 
in the fleece aud the bone. There 
were some sheep from the Cheviot 
hills, which appeared to have a dash 
of New Leicester in them, perhaps 
not the most judicious cross. ‘They 
were the property of Mr. Robson 
(honourably mentioned in former ac- 
counts), and came four hundred miles 
for exhibition. Some large cvarse 
South Downs, owing their over size 
obvieusly to the predominance of 
Berkshire crossing. Some pens of 


South Downs appeared very hand- 
some and well bred, carrying a fine 


and close fleece. 

Sir Thomas Carr shewed a con- 
siderable number of South Downs, 
and had a sale of rams by auction, 
price trom eight to eleven pounds. 

Carcases of mutton: Lord Somer- 
ville shewed five Merino wedders 
killed for the dinner. The average 
weight about nine stone the carcase, 
full of fat, fine in the bone, and in- 
clining to the venison colour. These 
sheep are eae improving in form 
from the keep of this country. The 
Merino, Ryland, and South Down 
are proportionally larger than the 
Merino, and lighter-coloured in the 
tlesh. Some of these weighed up- 
wards of ten stone. The Cheviot- 
hiil sheep have a long and round car- 
case with short legs and neck. A three 
shear Leicester wedder was shewn, 
so enormously fat, as to be unfit for 
any purpose but bacon, and too fat for 
that. A Leicester pig seven months 
old, fed on oatmeal, live weight 21 
stone 2 |b. very handsome in the 
flesh. The pigs shewn were, as usual, 
most of them of the modish dlubdser 
species, alike void of either form or 
flesh. 

Several cart stallions from the 
hundreds of Essex were shewn of 
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good size and substance, and the pro- 
mise of useful activity. ‘They were 
originally bred from the late Mr.Bake- 
well’s Black Prince, and a Flanders 
mare. 

The implements exhibited were 
Lord Somerville’s patent ploughs. 
The two-furrow plough has lately suc- 
ceeded upon some stiff clay lands in 
his lordship’s new farm at Cobham in 
Surrey. Lester's improved corn-se- 
patating machine. A patent weighing 
machine. Variety of chaff-cutting 
engines and turnip drills. Mr. Les- 
ter's revolving machine, for washing 
turnips, potatoes, and carrots. Mr, 
Jones gave printed particulars of his 
ge threshing machine, which he 

as erected in yarious parts of the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Gibbs, seedsman to the Board 
of Agriculture, produced samples of 
the natural grass seeds as usual, and 
of the various cattle crops, with a par- 
ticular fine sample of spriug wheat. 
Messrs. Bridge and Parsons also ex 
hibited their various articles in the 
seed way. 

But nothing attracted greater at- 
tention at the show, than the super- 
fine broad cloth exposed to sale by 
Messrs. Marshall and Wall, and. the 
Norwich shawls by Mr. Smith of that 
city. The cleths were manufactured 
from Lord Somerville’s pure Merino 
wool from his flock at Fitzhead in 
Somerset, and from the Merino Ry- 
land of Mr. Tollett of Stattordshire. 
In course, the superiority of fineness 
was on the side of the pure Merino, 
but both cloths were of a most excel- 
lent and substantial fabric. A num- 
ber of gentlemen, from curiosity, had 
coats cut from these cloths., The 
shawls, a very superb article, were 
manufactured froin Lord Somer- 
ville’s wool, and were from five to 
ten guineas in price. We _ have 
since heard, that his lordship has had 
the honour to present a beautiful spe- 
cimen of these shawls to her Majesty 
at Windsor, and that they were highly 
admired by the royal family; Mr. 
Smith proposes to appoint a place in 
London for the sale of these shawls; 
a pair of stockings made from the 
same wool, were shown, so fine as to 
admit of being drawn together 
through aring; and 1 lb. of Merino 
worsted yarn was found capable of 
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being extended to the length of forty- 
six thousand. yards. 

Mr. Whitworth of Lincolnshire, 
exhibited specimens of a most inge- 
pious and useful manufacture of 
ropes and ‘sacks, from coarse long 
wool, which greatly merits encourage- 
ment, not only with a view to the pro- 
bable scarcity of hemp, but to the 
moving.from the market, a quantity 
of coarse wool, generally of heavy 
sale. 

Lord Somerville give printed no- 
tices of asale of wool, to be held at 
Sadler’: Repository on the 27th and 
sth of July next, those premises con- 
taining’ dry and convenient ware- 
houses, well adapted for a deposit of 
that article. 

The following. poblemen, gentle- 
men, and professional men were dis- 
tinguished among the company: H. 
Rk. H. the Duke of Clarence; the 
Duke of Bedford ; Marquis of Sligo. 
—Earls, Winchelsea, Avlesbuty,Stair, 
£egremont.—Lords, William Russel, 
Westport.—-Sirs, John Sinclair, 
Thomas Carr, Watkin Williams 
Wynne, Henry Poole, John Se- 
bright—Dr. Dickson, Dean,’ H. B. 
Dudley—Messrs. Joyce, Northey, 
Mellish, Frost, King, Gillett, Lam- 
bert—John and Mark Duckit, Wake- 
field, Raikes, Barrington, + Pippen, 
Cator, &e. 

On Tuesday, Lord Somerville, 
having according to annual custom, 
most liberally and extensively circu- 
lated his dinner tickets, the company 
invited adjourned to the Freemason’s 
tavern at five o'clock. A comfortable 
squeeze ensued in the anti-room, 
where the hats and coats were depo- 
sited, and after a good deal of— ‘ for 
God's sake gentlemen keep back,’ on 
throwing open the doors, between 
three and four hundred persons 
rushed into the dinner hall, every 
company striving. for the upper 
places, in proximity to the table 
the noble presidex#. Between twenty 
and thirty were unable to find places, 
and had the mortification to stand by 
aud look on, whilst, their fellow guests 
were comfortably seated and attended, 
dispatching with an impressive and 
commen¢éable diligence, the dainty 
cheer which was placed before them. 
The writer hereof had the misfortune 
to make a unit among these real ¢an- 
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talides, a mishap which he bore with 


‘ philosophical temper, since he had 


the honour to share it with the noble 
Earl of Egremont, who exclaimed he 
was happy to see such a company. 
The outs were however, in about 
twenty minutes, very comfortably 
provided with a well spread table, in 
another room, and rejoined the main 
body, in time for the business of the 
meeting. Notwithstanding the over- 
flow, the dinner was conducted with 
the utmost regularity, and both the 
ae pre and wines were of excel- 
ent quality, the Spanish mutton 
being universally a favourite dish. 
Lord Somerville was honoured with 
the company of three hundred and 
thirty-eight guests. 

The noble Lord: had on his righf 
hand, H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
on his left, the Marquisses of Hunt- 
ley and Tweedale; the other seats at 
the president's table, being filled by 
the Duke of Bedford,. Earl of Win- 
chelsea, Earl of Darnley, Lord 
Headfort, Lord William Russel, Sir 
John Sinclair, Sir John Sebright, 
Mr. Thomas Carr, &c. ‘ 

On removal of the cloth, the first 
toast given by the noble President 
was,—The King—Afterwards the 
Plough worked by good Oxen.—The 
House of Brunswick. 

H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence then 
rose, and gave Lord Somerville, 
which was drank with general en- 
thusiasm.—The Fleece covering a 
good Frame with sufficiency of Fat.— 
The Farming Society of Ireland, and 
the good Husbandry of Scotland.— 
The Memory of Mr. Burgoyne, lately 
deceased, after having prepared some 
cattle for exhibition at this show. 

His lordship now proceeded to dis 
tribute the prizes, in conformity to 
the award of the judges. — 

To the Duke of Bedford, the first 
prize for his yoke of Devon Oxen. 


eof Lord Somerville handed across the 


table to His Grace, an elegant silver 
cup, with a short appropriate address 
in honour of the noble Duke. 

To Mr. Martin Webber a silver 
cup, the second prize, for his Devon 
oxen. 

To the Duke of Bedford for the best 
pen of five South Down ewe hogs, 
the first prize for sheep, being a very 
large and superb silyer cup and cover. 
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To the Earl of Bridgewater for the 
best pen of five South Down Wed- 
ders, a silyer cup. The Earl not 
being present, Lord Somerville de- 
livered the cup to the bailiff who at- 
tended, with a most honourable and 
flattering testimony of his good hus- 
bandry, which the noble Lord gave 
on.-his personal knowledge. 

Lord Somerville then gave—The 
Land we live in. 

Those of his lordship being the only 
pen of Merino hogs, the prize elapsed 
to himself, fram want of competition, 
a circumstance which he regretted. 

The judges having recommended 
Mr. Territt, as meriting notice for 
his oxen fed on grass, hay, and tur- 
nips, and segulecty worked, the ad- 
Gitional premium, a silver cup, was 
delivered to him. 

The report of the judges in favour 
of the shepherds was as follows: that 
Charles Payne, shepherd to Mr. El- 
man, having reared 799 lambs from 
620 ewes, and lost only 21 lambs, was 
intitled to the first prize of 6l. 


That Cornelius Gallop shepherd to 


Mr. Valance, having reared, 410 
lainbs from $09 ewes, was intitled to 
the second prize of 41. which sums 
were accordingly presented to these 
meritorious servants. s 

Nothing can operate more surely to 
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selves, by the use of a most nutritious 
article of cattle food. His lordship 
farther stated, that himself intended 
to make trial of this food, and to ex- 
hibit oxen fattened therewith, at the 
next year’s show, for which the 
printed proposals were distributed 
among the company, together with 
notices ef the Duke of Bedford's 
sheep shearing, sales and letting of 
tups, at Woburn, June the 13th. 

Lord Somerville now rendered an 
account to the cempany, as he had 
last year engaged to do, of the success 
of the spring wheat seed, which he 
had received from Sicily, It will be 
recollected, this seed was put into the 
hands of the Earl of Winchelsea and 
Mr. Elman for trial, whose report 
was, that it produced nineteen fold of 
good grain, but fhat it was not the 
genuine spring species: another re- 
port of its success is promised for next 
year. His lordship retired with the 
Duke of Clarence, amidst the most 
hearty and reiterated plaudits of the 
company, between nine and ten 
o'clock, 

The noble lord has farther been 
lately engaged in making extensive 
enquiries, as to the most practicable 
measures for raisinga home growth of 
shemp, adequate to the national de- 
mand, at this alarming crisis, when 


establish the well merited popularity the usual foreign supply is interdicted 
of the noble donor, than acts of bene- to this country. His lordship’s senti- 
ficence like these. Notonly are such ments on the subject, we understand, 
sums a most comfortable acquisition will be published by way of appendix 
toa poor country labourer, but such to Mr. Wissett's Treatise on the Cul- 
an emulation of carefulness and acti- ture of Hemp, announced for publi- 
vity will be excited among the shep- cation ina few days, by Harding in St, 
herds, as will tend infinitely to the James’s-Street. 
preservation of our national flocks. We are convinced, that we echo 
His lordship then presented the re- the general sentiment of this country 
maining silver cup to Mr. Harring- and of Europe, when we hail Lord 
ton, in consideration, as he stated, of Somerville as one of the most zealous 
the house of Messrs. Smith aud Har- and most useful patriots of the present 
rington of Brentford, having of late time; and we are equally well as- 
fed many fine oxen with distil-house sured, that our verdict will be con- 
wash, making them fine and high firmed by posterity. 
flavoured beef, as the sample, he un- March 12th. : 
derstood, that day at table, bad amply —— 
proved. He wished to enforce the We noticed in a former numberof 
propriety of substitutins melasses, or our Magazine a window of painted 
treacle, dissolved in water, for oil and stained glass at Guildhall, ex- 
cake, in feeding of oxen; a measure ecuted by Mr. Anness of .Giltspur- 
which would be attended with the street. If we were gratified in the first 
double advantage of avoiding the now instance, by perceiving that this ele- 
enhanced price of cake, and of bene- gant and magnificent art is not extinct, 
fiting our colonies, as well as our- it will be but justice now, to add, that 
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Mr. Anness has since finished a second 
window for the Guildhall, which, not 
only confirms our former opinion, but 
leaves no room to doubt but that with 
an adequate design, he is not only 
capable of equalling what has yet pre- 
ceded him, but of attaining a superior 
excellence. The Arms of England 
admitting of a greater variety of co- 
lours than the other, has proved there 
is nothing wanted, or to be wished for 
in that respect, and if applied to sub- 
jects of historical consequence, and 
grandeur of composition, we have no 
doubt but the mostsplendid effects will 
be produced. Of this Gentleman we 
have further to observe, that he ob- 
tained his Majesty's royal letters pa- 
tent for seataaliien on flint glass, an art 
hitherto unpractised in any country; 
in which department he has also com- 
pleted seyeral pieces deserving our 
praise, and the admiration and en- 
couragement of every friend to the 
improvement of the fine arts in this 
country. 


St. Parricx’s Day.-—Thursday, 
March 17, being the Anniversary of 
the Titular Seiat of Ireland, it was 
observed with its usual festivities 
among the Natives of the Sister Kjng- 
dom. Inthe morning High Mass was 
read at St. Patrick's Chapel, in Sutton- 
street, Soho, which was crowded to an 
overflow by a very respectable con- 
gregation. Dignum, and some other 
Professional Singers, were in the 
Choir. 

In the afternoon, about 350 Noble- 
men and Gentlemen sat down to din- 
ner at the Freemason’s Tavern, the 
Band of the Coldstream Regiment of 
Guards playing several Irish Airs. 

After the cloth was removed, Messrs. 
Dignum, Sale, Leete, and Gore, sung 
“ Non Nobis Domine,” in a grand 
and impressive manner. 

The usual toasts were then given by 
Lord Moira, the worthy and excellent 
Chairman, among which were— 

“The King: and may he long eon- 
tinue the Monarch and the Father of 
a loyal, brave, and an United People.” 

“ The Prince of Wales !"—Song— 
Dignum—* The Prince and Old Eng- 
land for ever 2” 

“ The Duke of York and the Army!” 

“ The Duke of Clarence and the 
Navy !" . 
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“« The Mother of St. Patrick !°— 
Tune—‘‘ Paddy O' Rafferty.” 

The Children educated by the In- 
stitution were then introduced, pre- 
ceded by the Stewards, and walked 
round the room, forming a highly 
gratifying exhibition to every heart 

ossessed of a spark of philanthropy. 
Lied Moira then gave 

“‘ The Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick !”"—Tune—* St. Patrick’s Day 
in the Morning !” 

Upon the health being given of 
“ Lord Moira*—the Friend and Orna- 
ment of the Society,” his Lordship 
rose, and spoke pearly as follows:— 


** Gentlemen, Brethren, and 
** Trishmen, 

** That I am the sincere Friend of 
this Institution I yervy readil; admit; 
but that I am the Ornament of an 
Establishment having such high and 
dignified objects in view, I cannot be 
presumptuous enough toallow! Gen- 
tlemen, it is the tender and helpless 
objects of your bounty, who have now 
passed in review before you, who are 
the real Ornaments of this Society !|— 
( Loud applauses !)~—Yes, Gentlemen, 
they are the brightest ornaments that 
ever grace your Meetings. Gentle- 
men, | feel in common with you all 
the satisfaction of having contributed, 
to the best of my poor abilities, to the 
support and protection of these un- 
protected innocents !— / Here the tears 
trikled down his Lordship's cheeks 1) 
—Gentlemen, I should be proud to 
be thought even the humblest among 
you this day !—It is your bounty that 
feeds, clothes, and educates these 
friendless children; and may their 
gratitude, the blessing of the Father 
of the Fatherless, be your reward!— 
(Loud applauses.) Gentlemen, I 
come now to a topic, which I feel my- 
self called upon to urge, from the un- 
common situatioa in which we are 
placed.—Gentlemen, it is not usual, 
nor is it consonant to the views of this 
society, to introduce political allu- 
sions; as they may give rise to discord, 
and prove subversive of the principles 
os the institution, The pertentous 
state of the times will, I hope, be my 





* An elegant Portrait, with Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of this Noblemaa, 
accompanied our Magazine for Jas. 
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excuse for touching upon a subject of 
this nature, and which I conceive es- 
sential to the very existence of the Bri- 
tish Empire! Gentlemen, although 
assembled here for benevolent pur- 
poses, I cannot help considering you 
in the light of Representatives of your 
Nation! Your transactions here will 
be reported, and have weight with 
your brethren in Ireland. The spirit 
of unanimity of this Meeting may go 
forth and animate your countrymen to 
make resistance to the threats of our 
ferocious Enemy.—/( Loud applause /. 
—Gentlemen, [ rejoice tosee the spirit 
which prevades this Meeting! We 
are, indeed, threatened with common 
danger. Let us meet it with common 
contempt. The French Emperor even 
has the temerity to count on the dis- 
cords in Ireland as 2 mean of severing 
the Empire—On my soul I believe 
his expectations to be false and delu- 
sive. Never did the clouds of danger 
and distress lour more heavily over us, 
but let them thicken; our enemy may 
have numéers, but we have sou/ enough 
with which to contend against him. 
These are not the times, Gentlemen, 
for recrimination—T he very existence 
of danger is of itself sufficient to pro- 
duce unanimity among Irishmen and 
Britens! I know, that from the State 
of Ireland, many of her sons think she 
has reason to complain against Eng- 
land; but our Quarrels are the Quar- 
rels of Lovers, and, in the hour of 
danger, this shall be our vengeance— 
We shall throw our shields before 
England, and raise our arms to defend 
her! Irishmen were never known to 
trample upona prostrate enemy! Can 
it be supposed, then, that they will 
turrm from their Friends in distress ? 
No! Gentlemen, let us say to England 
—Yeur cause is ours—bere are we 
ready to bleed in your defence—Tell 
us not that we are disaffected—leag us 
into battle along with you—Agaif, in 
the true spirit of reconciliation, will 
we prove that our feuds are mortal, 
but our friendship is eternal. May 
they end in the defeat of the common 
enemy!” 

It is impossible to describe the ap- 
plause which followed this speech, it 
jasted at least ten minutes. 

Lord Moira then drank “ the Health 
of Mr. Sheridan!” who, he said, was 
prevented from attending, by the 
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urgency of Parliamentary Business; 
but had transmitted a piece of paper 
: » dy pees 9 > . Ninf . 
—(shewing a Bank Note)—as a proof 
that he had not yet forgotten that he 
was an [rishman. 


Deaths in and near London. 


In the 92d year of his age, at his 
house in Bedford-square, George Will, 
Esq. sergeant at law.. He was.univer- 
sally respected, and considered, by 
the first characters of the age, as a man 
of the most profound legal knowledge 
and inflexible integrity. 

At his house in Park-lane, George 
Damer, Earl of Dorchester, Viscount 
and Baron Milton, of Milton-Abbey, 
in Dorsetshire, also Baron Milton of 
Shrone-hill, in Ireland, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Dorsetshire. The 28th of 
the present month he would have at- 
tained his 62d year. His Lordship 
was never married; his only sister, 
Lady Caroline Damer, always resided 
with him: his disorder was the gout, 
with which he had been severely af- 
flicted for many years. A few minutes 
previous to his death he got out of bed 
without assistance. This Nobleman 
was a great favourite .with their Ma- 
jesties, who always honoured him with 
a visit during their residence at Wey- 
mouth. He is supposed to haye died 
immensely rich, and is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by his only bro- 
ther, the Hon. Lionel Damer, now 
Earl of Dorchester. 

At Mrs. Morrogh’s house, Camden- 
place, in the 32d year of his age, 
O'Donoghue of the Glinns, in the 
county of Kerry, the immediate de- 
scendant of the illustrious families of 
O'Donoghue and Mac Carthy More, 
whose names are yet held in reverence, 
in that County which they once had 
governed with regal power—This 
gentleman preserved unimpaired dig- 
nity and character—enlightened, libe- 
ral, generous, affable, and benevolent; 
he was regarded by a numerous tenan- 
try, with sentiments almost amounting 
to devotion, equally the spontaneous 
tribute of their duty, their gratitude, 
and their love; and by an extended 
circle of friends and acquaintance in 
the higher classes, with respect and 
esteem. In domestic scenes, which 
he was admirably fitted by nature, by 
education, and by habit to adorn, his 
Virtues coukKd be best appreciated; 
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' there his loss is most severely felt. His 

remaias are deposited in the family 
mauseieuin of Mr. M‘Carthy More, 
at the Abbey of Mucruss, on the Lake 
ef Killarney; and the melancholy 
procession was attended bya concourse 
of many thousand persons of all ranks, 
who shed o'er his ashes the genuine 
tears of their regret—the best and 
most grateful monument to the me- 
mory of a great and good man. 

At his house in ifarley-street, Ca- 
yendish-square, in the 82d year of his 
age, Thomas Edwetds Freeman, Esq. 
of Battesford, in Gloucestershire; a 
gentleman of au ancient and honorable 
family. 

The Rev. George Gregory, D.D. at 
his house at West Ham, Essex, of 
which place he was the vicar. His 
death will be followed by the poignant 
regret of all who were acquainted with 
the qualities of his heart, and the tirea- 
sures of his mind. ‘fo his family it 
will prove ap irreparable misfortune. 
‘Phe ioss of such an husband, and such 
a father, is among the most afflicting 
evils of mortality. Elis life was spent 


inthe pursuit and diffusion of all the 
various sciences which were immedi- 
ately or remetely connected with the 


sacred. profession te which he be- 
longed. As a preacher, lhe had long 
helda very distiuguished ravk; and 
few men have been so often called 
upon to plead the cause of charity, 
and charitable institutions, as himself. 
lis writings will best exhibit the ac- 
tivity of his intellectual powers, and 
the extent of his attainments, The 
following are some of them:—Trans- 
lation of Bishop Lowth’s Pralectiones 
de Sacra Poest, &c.; Lissays, historical 
aid moral; the Economy of Nature; 
a volume of Sermons; Lectures on 
Natural and Experimeutal Philoso- 
phy; and a Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences. Lie had also just tinished a 
Series of Letters to his Son, on litera- 
ture and composition, part of which 
are already printed. ‘The Doctor also 
compiled a Life of Chatterton; a 
Bible with Notes &c. was also in con- 
templation. ‘ 

M. le Comte de Feuticre, formerly 
a Colonel of distinguished merit, in 
the service of Louis XVI. was found 
dead, at his apartments. Agnes Laura, 
who attendyd about the person of the 
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deceased, for the last three weeks, de- 
posed that. he had been iil about a 
fortnight; that he was about a week. 
confined to his room; but on finding 
himself somewhat better than he had 
been, he gave the witness permission 
to go home to her family until the 
following afternoon. She did so, and, 
upon her return, found the door 
fastened; she kvocked and cailed re- 
peatedly, but received no answer. B 
the advice of the landlady of the 
house, she brought the Marquis de 
Vitz-James, an intimate friend of the 
deceased, to the house. He sent fora 
smith, and had the door broken open. 
The deceased was then seen with his 
clothes on sitting up in his chair, with 
his head reclining on one shoulder. 
His hand aud. stomach were warm 
Sticks were laid in the grate for light- 
ing a fire, but it was not lighted; a 
mould candle was found to be burnt 
out, as it stood upon the hearth. There 
was no appearance of violence what- 
ever, by which the cause of death 
could be even surmised. 

In the 69th year of his age, Bo- 
nomi.—This Artist was particularly 
distinguished for his arehitectural 
knowledge and genius. He was a na- 
tive of Italy, but had long been in this 
kingdom. He was warmly patronized 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose in- 
terest placed him upon the list of 
Associates, but who in vain attempted 
to raise him to the rank of Royal Aca- 
demician. The great talents and pro- 
fessional learning of Bonomi certainly 
gave him full pretensions to such a 
situation, if the Institution had not 
been essentially irtended for the pro- 
tection of British Genius. The dis- 
putes which arose in the Academy, 
on this occasion, induced :sir Joshua 
Reynolds to resign his situation as 
President, and though he at length 
consented to resume an office for 
which he was so eminently qualified, 
harmony was never completely re- 
stored between him and the Members 
in general. 

At her apartments, in Hampton 
Court Palace, aged 74, the Hon. Mrs. 
Jane Carey, daughter of Lucius 
Charles, sixth Viscount Falkland. 

Lady Sheridan, at her house in 
Portland-place. 
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GALLANT ACTION. 
Extract of a Leiter from Plymouth, 
March 21. 

** On the afternoon of the 14th 
instant, as the Emerald frigate was 
standing along the coast of Spain, on 
her way to the squadron off Ferrol, 
she discovered a large French schoan- 
er coming outof Vivero. Ailsail was 
immediately made in chase; the 
schooner, on discovering the frigate, 
put about and returned to Vivero, and 
ran on shore at-high-water, under the 
protection of two batteries. Captain 
Maitland immediately hoisted out his 
boats, and sent them to take the bat- 
teries and destroy the scliooner, under 
the orders of the First Lieutenant 
(Burton), with the assistance of the 
Marine Officers, with the Marines of 
the frigate, and a party of Seamen 
Volunteers. They landed and took 
possession of two batteries, the one 
having eight 18-pounders, the other 
seven, 9-pounders, without any loss; 
they spiked the guns, and then went 
on to the schooner, which was about 
two or three miles off; one of their 
beats had gone on to take possession 
ei the vessel, which they did without 
any difficulty, for the Frenchmen had 
left her: and another boat, with a 
party of men, under the command of 
Lieutenant Smith, took possession of 
atort on the other side, that was firing 
on them, so that they had complete 
possession of three forts and the 
schooner, with only one or two men 
wounded. On the first Lieutenant 
getting to the vessel, he found her fast 
on shore; but supposing the tide to 
be flowing (in whi. h he was unfortu- 
nately mistaken), he sent one boat to 
the trigate for an anchor and hawser, 
houiug, asthe tide flowed, to be able 
to haut her off. This gave time for 
the inhabitants, assisted by the crew 
ef the vessel, to collect in great nuin- 
bers; and night coming on, they at- 
tacked the schooner most furiously, 
under cover of the bushes and rocks, 
and from the heights, much above 
the schooner, which gave them 
every advantage. Our gallant fel- 
lows thought it best to stay by the 
schooner (for had they landed, they 
would have been overpowered by 
nuinbers), and wait for the tide float- 
ing the vessel. It would have been 
well if they had destroyed the schoon- 
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er at once, and returned to their ship; 
but I'am truly sorry to say, that an 
over-anxiety to get her out caused the 
loss of some brave men Nine fell oy 
board of her, and. fifteen were wound. 
ed, ali by musquetry, from feilows 
they could not see: when finding no 
hopes of getting the vessel off, they 
set her on fire, and returned to their 
ship. The Lieutenant who com. 
manded the party, with the two Of 
ficers of Marines, are among the 
wounded. The poor fellows who were 
killed found a grave in the ashes of 
the schooner, which blew up soon 
after our people left her; and thus 
ended a most gallant, but unfortunate 
expedition. 

“* The schooner proved to be a 
national vessel, mounting fourteen 
carronades, from the Fast Indie, 
bound to Bourdeaux. She had been 
at Vivero since December; and when 
the frigate saw her, was intending to 
finish her voyage. She had on board 
several things of value, and some 
cash.—Before she was set on fire, our 
people had leave to plunder, and some 
of them, I am told, got cash and ar- 
ticles to a large amount. The next 
day the gun-boats came out to attack 
the frigate, but were put to the route 
completely; several of the shot struck 
the Emerald, but [ am happy to say, 
did no material damage.” 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 
SWEDEN. 

Proclamation of the Russian General 

in Chief, to the Soldiers in Finland. 

Sotpiers—‘* My most gracious 
Emperor has thought it right for the 
protecticn and prosperity of the Fins, 
to order his troops to enter Finland. 

** It is his Majesty's pleasure, that 
Tam to assure you of his most gracious 
sentiments towards the inhabitants of 
this country in general, aud towards 
you soldiers in particular; your fateis 
still more to be lamented than that of 
other Fins, because you are obliged 
to leave your wives, children, rela 
tions, and friends, to fight for an un- 
just cause. Soldiers, | have my most 
gracious Emperor's command to as 
sure you, that such of you as shall lar 
down their arms, shall be perfeetly at 
liberty to return to their friends andre- 
lations, to receive besides two rublesior 
2 musket, oue ruble for a sword, aud 
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ten fora horse. Can there bé a man 
aroug vou, soldiers, who sets so little 
yaiue on his own hapriness and wel- 
fare us not to listen to a proposal so 
we!’ calculated to procure him a peace- 
ful aad happv life, under the protec- 
tion of my Most { rac jous Emperor. 

Head Quarters, Louisa, 

Feb. 22, 1808. 
Theoriginalsignec by Buxnovpen. 
ITALY. 

Notice of the Pope's Departure. 
By the Sec:ciary of State, Cardinal 

é Cassoni. 

“His Highness Pius Vil. being un- 
able to conform to ali the demands 
made on him by the French Govern- 
ment, and to the extent required of 
him, as it is contrary to his sacred du- 
ties, and the cictatcs of his conscience; 
and being thus compelled to submit 
to the disastrous consecuences which 
have been ihbeatened, and to the mi- 
litary occupation of his capital, in case 
he should not submit to such de- 
mands. 

“‘ Yielding, therefore, in all humi- 
lity of heart, to the inscrutable deter- 
minations of the Most High, he places 
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his cause in the hands of the Al- 
mighty; and being unwilling to fail 
in the essential obligations of guaran- 
teeing the rights of his sovereignty, he 
has commanded us to protest, and for- 
mally protests in his own name, as 
well as in that of his successors, 
against any occupation of his domi- 
nions, being desirous that the rights of 
the Moly Chair should remain, now 
aud henceforward, untouched. As 
the Vicar on earth of that God of 
Peace who taught, by his divine ex- 
ample, humility and patience, he has 
no doubt but his most beioved sub- 
jects, avho have given him so many 
repeated proofs of obedience and at- 
tachment, will make it their peculiar 
study to preserve peace and tranquil- 
lity, private as well as public, which 
his Holiness exhorts, and expressly 
commands; and that, far from com- 
initting any excesses, they will rather 
respect the individuals of a nation, 
from whom, during his journey, and 
stay in Paris, he has received so many 


flattering testimonies of devotion and 
regard.” 
‘Rome, Feb. 2, 1808.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

HE following laudable example 

has recently been exhibited at 
Reading: A friend to his native town, 
anxious to procure some easy in-door 
emplovment for the aged, the sick, 
and the infirm poor, of the three pa- 
rishes in Reading, has purchased 
about $0,0001b. weight of cotton wool, 
in the seed, which is to be hand-pick- 
ed, unde: such regulations and condi- 
tions as may be determined on by a 
committee appointed tor that purpose, 
who will meet on Friday next, the 
18th instant, at the George Inn, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and one, 
where a bale of the same will be depo- 
sited for general inspection, and when 
recommendatory tickets will be deli- 
vered to all persons of the above de- 
scription, applying for the same. No 
person employed in the manufactories, 
or by slop-sellers, or any other trade, 
can be admitted, unless they are en- 
tirely out of work. 

Died] At his seat, Lady Place, 
Hurley, in consequence of an apo- 
Plectic fit, with whieh he was seized 
en the preceding Saturday, Gusta- 


vus Adolphus Kempenfelt, Esq. the 
only surviving brother of the late un- 
fortunate Rear Admiral Kempenfelt, 
who lost his life in the Royal George, 
at Spithead, in the year 1782. This 
gentleman preserved all his mental 
faculties to the last, although arrived 
at theadvanced age of 87. His cheer- 
ful disposition and retentive memory 
rendered him a pleasant companion 
to all who had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance, and his pious and cha- 
ritable disposition, a valuable member 
of the community: notwithstanding, 
he was extremely liberal in his dona- 
tions during his life time, and a sub- 
scriber to most of the public charities 
in and about London, he has bequeath- 
ed to them in bis will legacies, amount- 
ing in the whole to upwards of 11,0001. 
fie died a bachelor, and his estate and 
residue of his petsonal property de- 
volves, by his will, to his nearest rela- 
tion, Richard Troughton, Esq. of the 
Custom-house, London. 
CA MBRIDGESHIRE. 

Since the lecture delivered at Cams 
bridge, by the ingenious Mr. Joseph 
Laucaster, on his improved System of 
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Education, the Heads and Professors 
of Colleges, with numerous respecta- 
ble inhabitants, of all sects, ‘have 
united in a subscription, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a school, on an 
extended plan, for educating the in- 
fant poor of that place, and its nearest 
adjoining parishes, for which laudable 
purpose they have ascertained, that 
the number amounts to 1169 children, 
between the ages of six and twelve 
years, and that the present established 
charity schools contain but 288, of 
whom only 72 are taught to write. 
Near three hundred pounds have been 
already raised, and a schoolmaster ad- 
vertised for, capable of carrying the 
plan into execution—Among the 
names of the committee are, the Rev. 
Drs. Ramsden and Jowett, the Master 
of Caius (Dr. Davy); Professors Faw- 
eett, Parish, and Smyth; the Rev. 
Messrs. Fludson, Wiles, Preston, 
Powell, Simeon, Tavel, Pepys, and 
Walker; Messrs. Mortlock, Hollick, 
Finch, Gillam, Wylde, Cole, Pollock, 
and Anderson. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Died.] Suddenly, a* Lymington, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke, whose 
trulygpious character will ever be re- 
membered and revered by a pumerous 
circle of friends and relations. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Thomas Simmons was this morning 
indicted, for that he at Broxburn, in 
this county, on the 20th of October 
last, did make an assault on Sarah 
Hummerstone, and wilfully gave her 
a mortal wound in the neck with a 
knife, of which she instantly died. 

This is the case of the -inhuman 
“wretch who murdered the two un- 
fortunate women at Hoddesdon; the 
particulars of which were given in our 
Magazine of Oct. last, page 269; and 
the Court was crowded at an early 
hour in the morning to hear the trial. 
It did not last long, as the facts lay in 
a very Narrow compass. 

Mr. Pooley, as counsel for the pro- 
secution, entreated the jury to dis- 
miss from their minds all they had 
heard e'sewhere, and attend only to 
the evidence which wouid be laid be- 
forethem. He thenstated the facts as 
below detailed, and called the follow- 
ing witnesses: 

Samuel James, a surgeon, at Hod- 
desdon, deposed, that on the 20th of 
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October he went to the house of Mr. 
Boreham, at Hoddesdon. On going 
to the house he saw Mrs. Hummer- 
stone leaning against the paling near 
the door; she was then alive, but died 
in three minutes, of a wound in the 
neck, near the spine. 

Sarah Harris, servant of Mr. Bore- 
ham, said that she had lived four 
years with him; Simmons, the pri- 
soner, had lived there three years, 
and quitted it last Michaelmas. The 
prisoner wished to marry ler, but her 
mistress disapproved of it; they had 
quarrelled before he quitted the ser- 
vice—on which occasion he beat her; 
and when he had done, he said he 
did not care if he had killed her. He, 
has often said he would make away" 
with her, because she would not marry 
him. About half past eight in the 
evening of the 20th of October, he 
came to the house—she was in the 
kitchen, and beard him coming along 
the yard; he was swearing violently. 
He came up to the window, and struck 
at her through the lattice, and swore 
that he would do for them all. She 
desired him not to make a noise, as 
they had company: he said he did not 
care for the company, he would do 
for them all, Mrs. Hummerstone 
hearing the noise, opened the room 
door, and came to the yard. She told 
him to goaway. He gave her ablow 
on the head, which knocked off her 
bonnet; she ran into the house, and 
he immediately followed her. The 
witness immediately heard the shrieks 
of murder, but did not know from 
whom. All the family were in the 
room, the three young ladies, Mr. 
Boreham's daughter, Mrs. Waruer, 
the married daughter, Mr. Boreham 
and his wife, aud Mrs. Flummerstone. 
In a very short time the prisoner came 
to the wash-house to her, she shut the 
door, and cricd ont murder, The 
witness ran into the sitting room. She 
there saw some one lying under the 
window—she ran from thence down a 
passage—the prisower followed her— 
she there met her master with the 
poker in his hand; in running hastily, 
her master, who is a very old and 
feeble man, was knocked down. The 
prisoner caught her and threw her 
down, and drew a knife on ber. He 
threw her across Mrs. Warner, who 
was lying dead, as she believed. Lle 
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drew the knife across her throat, but KENT. 
she guarded it with her hand, which | Mr. Joseph Lancaster, lately de- 
was cut. Ile made a second blow, livered two lectures at Maidstone, on 
when she wrested the knife out of bis his Plan of Education for the Poor. 
hand. He immediately ran away, The first in the assembly room, at the 
and she saw no more of bim. Star inn, the second, by permission of 
Thomas, Copperthwaite went in the mayor, in the Court Hall; both 
search of the murdeier. He disco- lectures were numerously attended by 
yered Simmons concealed under some respectable persons of all persuasions. 
straw, ina crib in the farm-yard; he Mr. L. stated the ground-work of his 
had on himasmock-frock very bloody. plan, laid down in a new system, and 
The place where he was found was founded on reason and experience, 
about 100 yards from the house. the purport of which having appeared 
Benjamin Rook, the coroner, said, in most public prints throughout the 
when the evidence of Harris was read kingdom, and acquired royal patron- 
to the prisoner, he said it was very age, convinced his auditors of the 
true, he had murdered them, and no ease and expedition with which the 
one else. He added, that he did not poor may be educated here, provided 
intend to have murdered Mrs. Hum- the same was adoptcd. The impres- 
merstune, but he went withan inten- sion excited by Mr. L. on this occa- 
tion of murdering Mrs. Boreham, sion, produced the following unani- 
Mrs. Warner, and Harris, the maid- mous resolutions :—That the thanks of 
servant, this meeting be given to Mr. Joseph 
The constable who carried him to Lancaster, for his Lectures delivered 
prison, depused to the same effect. in this town, as descriptive of his use- 
‘The prisoner also told him, that when ful Plan of Education.—That it is the 
he had got Betsy down, he heard some- opinion of this meeting, that a School 
thing fluttering over his shoulders, on Mr. Lancaster's plan, for reading, 


which made him get up and run writing, the first principles of arith- 
away. metic, and the knowledge of the holy 

The prisoner being called upon to scriptures, would be ettended with 
know if he had any thing to say, an- great benefit to the children of the 


swered, in a careless tone—-No! poor in this town and neighbour- 

Mr. Justice Heath told the jury the hood.—That a committee be formed 
case was so clear that it must be unne- to cary this design into effect, who 
cessary for him to address any observa- shall be empowered to add to their 
tions to them; the prisoner, as they number such gentlemon as may be 
had heard, had more than-once volun- desirous to assist in this laudable un- 
tarily confessed his guilt. dertaking.—That the proceedings at 

The Jury found him Guilty; and this meeting be published in the 
the learned judge immediately pro- Maidstoneand other provincial papers. 


nounced the sentence of the law—that 
he should be hanged on Monday next, 
and his body anatomised. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
A sheep, belonging to Mr. Michael 
uckley, of Normanton-on-the-Hill, 


ported while she was in court. 


He heard the sentence of death with was lately rescued, alive, from under a 
great indifference, and walked very great quantity of snow, that had been 
coolly from the bar. The girl whom drifted by the late winds, after having 
he attempted to murder was in great Seen jacloned in it for a period of six- 
agitation, and was ebliged to be sup- teen days! 

The mayor and senior magistrates 
The murderer was executed oh of the borough of Leicester have 


‘Monday, Feb. 29, at half past elevén lately taken into consideration the va- 


o'clock inthe forenoon, between Hert: rious complaints that have been laid 
ford and Ware. He behaved with before them, concerning the profana- 
that air of indifference which marked tion of the lord’s day, by the immoral 
his conduct during his trial. He practice of “ tippling” in public 
shook hands with three persons who asses, during the celebration of di- 
accompanied him to the scaffold, and vine service; and have declared their 
whispered a few words to the gaoler intention of punishing all persons who 
before he was turned off. shall be found committing such cri- 
Universar Mace. Vor. IX. 2L 
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minal irregularities in future. It 
‘would. be productive of good effects 
if this laudable method was adopted 
throughout all the populous towns 
within the kingdom. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.) At Lincoln, aged 45, Mr. 
Thomas Wright, upwards of twenty 
years a member of the Lincoln com- 
pany of comedians. During the first 
few years of his time he was prompter, 
but for the last eight years filled the 
office of treasurer, which he discharg- 
ed with the strictest integrity. He 
was universally esteemed, and is re- 
gretted by an extensive acquaintance. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Weare happy in being able to lay 
before the public the following parti- 
culars respecting t::e Liverpool meet- 
ing :— 

This meeting was called by a notice 
from the mayor, issued on Monday, 
the 14th instant, appointing it to be 
held in the town-hall, on the follow- 
ing day, at twelve o'clock. At that 
hour a considerable concourse of the 
inhabitants had assembled, and the 


pressure was very great, insomuch 
that not one-third of the number could 
gain admittance. The mayor opened 
the business by reading a requisition 
signed by only six merchants of the 


town. He then stated, that the object 
of the meeting was to address his Ma- 
jesty on the present critical state of 
affairs, in which he hoped all persons 
present would be unanimous. He 
spoke of the measures of retaliation 
adopted by his Majesty's ministers, 
which, if vigorously pursued, would 
compel the enemy to listen to terms 
of accommodation. He lamented that 
the measurés of government were ob- 
structed by a teasing and vexatious 
opposition, who impeded the public 
business by useless and trifling mo- 
tions, and-concluded with reading an 
extract from his Majesty's speech on 
the opening of parliament. 

The question ‘‘ that an address be 
presented to his Majesty,” was then 
‘put arid carried. A circumstance, 
which some persons seem to have mis- 
taken for the carrying ‘the address, 
which was afterwards brought for- 
ward by Mr. Alderman Aspinwall, 
and which he proposed in a speech of 
considerable length for the adoption 
of the meeting. 
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_ Mr. Roscoe then observed, that he 
had hoped the address proposed would 
have been such as would have united 
all opinions in its support, but he 
was sorry to find several matters, both 
in what had been said, and_in the 
address, which could not but occasion 
opposition. He conceived that the 
expression in the address, that the 
generality of the inhabitants were 
loyal to his Majesty, was improper, 
and threw an undeserved stigma on 
the town, as if a great part of the in. 
habitants were disloyal. Ner could 
he think it right that many of the 
most distinguished characters of the 
country, who acted in opposition to 
ministers, and who had so long en- 
joyed the confidence of their sove- 
reign in the highest offices, should be 
represented as intentionally opposing 
those measures which were for the 
good of the country, much less asa 
systematic and vexatious opposition. 
He then proceeded to state the 
grounds upon which he thought the 
differences of opinion, as to the expe- 
diency and practicability of peace ge- 
nerally arose, and referred to the over- 
tures made by the enemy, in the 
course ef last year, for opening nego- 
tiations for peace. He was here in- 
terrupted by the mayor, who insisted 
he should not proceed, as none of his 
Majesty's ministers were present to 
answer him, and the meeting had 
only his zpse dixit for his assertions. 
Mr. Roscoe then produced the parlia- 
mentary papers, and read an extract 
in proof of his assertions, and pro- 
ceeded to make some remarks on the 
critical state of affairs between this 
country and America; when the 
mayor again interrupted him. The 
clamour now became very great, 60 
that it was some'time before Mr. Ros- 
coe could again obtain a hearing; 
when he pfoposed, by way of sintent. 
ment, another address, which was 
read and seconded, and received with 
great expressions of approbation. 
Mr. Alderman Aspinwall again said a 
few words, expressing his ‘concut- 
rence in Mr. R.’s. opinion, ‘as to the 
impropriety of the expression, ‘the 
generality of the inhabitants” in the 
original address, which he wished to 
be omitted; but, in other respects, 
considered the address as perfectly 
unexceptionable, and concluded with 
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putting the question on it himself. 
The question on the amended address 
was tben put from the chair, when a 
much greater shew of hands appeared 
for it than for the original address. 
Tke mayor, however, declared that 
he could not decide, and that it would 
be necessary to adjourn into the ad- 
jscent wrea of the New Exchange, 
where adivision might take place; to 
which Mr. Roscoe and _ his friends as- 
sented. ‘After considerable hesita- 
tion, and consulting with several of 
the common council of the town, the 
mayor changed his mind, and said 
he would determine that the original 
address was carried. Mr. Roscoe said, 
he would not dare to do so, from the 
respect due to his own character. He 
answered, that as he had been dared 
to it, he would doit; and, immedi- 
ately declared, that the address first 
proposed was carried; but the ‘tu- 
mult was so great that he could not be 
heard. Mr. Roscoe having obtained 


silence, informed the meeting of the 
determination of the mayor, and of 
the conviction of his friends and him- 
self, that it was unjust. This was 
followed by very geueral marks of dis- 
approbation of the mayor's decision. 
fle was then requested to put the 


question again, or to adjourn the 
meeting into the zrea, both of which 
he refused. Several gentlemen rose, 
for the purpose of expostulating with 
him on the injustice and partiality of 
his conduct; and, amongst others, 
Mr. Casey attempted to address the 
meeting, which the mayor insisted 
he should not do, and seized his arm 
for the purpose of preventing him. 
Mr, Casey extricated himself, and got 
upon the table, for the purpose of 
being heard; when the mayor made 
an attempt tospring from the bench 
over the desk before him, to seize 
Mr. Casey, but was prevented by 
those around him; and, the conse- 
quences that might have resulted from 
so glaring a breach of decorum by the 
chief magistrate, in so crowded and 
tumultuous an assembly, were fortu- 
nately prevented. 

After this transaction, the mayor 
left the meeting, which immediately 
adjourned into the grea of the Ex- 
change, where great numbers: were 
waiting to join them. Mr. Roscoe in- 
formed them what had taken place in 
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the Town Hall, and read to them the 
amended address, which he submit- 
ted to their choice, if they thought 
proper to adopt it, which was done 
almost unanimously, and both ad- 
dresses were laid for signature. The 
amended address has been presented 
by the Earl of Desby, with upwards 
of 10,000 signatures, subscribed in 
two days; since which, not less than 
6000 other persons have testified 
their assent to it, although their 
names were too late to be annexed to 
the address. ‘The other address, after 
lying the whole week, has only about 
9v00 signatures. 

Such has been the result of a meet- 
ing, most unexpectedly called, at the 
request of a very insignificant num- 
ber of inhabitants, and evidently in- 
tended, not only to counteract the 
efforts now making by the great bod 
of merchants in London, maar f 
and other places; who, by their pe- 
titions to parliament, are endeavour- 
ing to shew the ruinous tendency of 
the late orders in council, fo the 
commercial and political interests 
of this country; but also, to stigma- 
tize to the sovereign, in the inost 


“indecent manner, the members of op- 


position, who have, with so much 
ardour and ability, endeavoured in 
both houses of parliament, to obtain 
a hearing on this momentous subject. 
The attempt has, however, been.de- 
feated; and the town of Liverpool 
has, on this occasion, evinced not 
only its independence of ministerial 
and corporation influence, but its 
knowledge of its own true interests, as 
well as of those of the empire at large, 
which can only be attained by that 
result so loudly called for throughout 
the whole of the meeting—peace. 
NoRFOLK. 
Yarmouth, Feb. 23. 

Captain G. Manby’s invention 
of throwing a rope toa ship stranded 
on aleeshore, for the purpose of sav- 
ing the crew, proved the certainty of 
its never-failing success, on the Eliza- 
beth of Plymouth, that was. wrecked 
on the beach of this place, in the tre- 
mendous gale of the 12th instant; the 
Master, who is part owner, making so 
gratefulan affidavit before the mayor, 
the chief magistrate expressed a de- 
sire to see the experiment tried, and 
it comments took place on Mon- 

2L2 
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day last, in the presence of Vice Ad- 
miral Douglas, several officers of the 
navy, the merchants, and many per- 
sons from different parts of the coast : 
the wind was blowing very fresh on 
the shore, and the spot chosen 150 
yards from a stranded brig, with all 
the emblems of distress flying. A 
galloper carriage, drawn by one horse, 
brought with considerable expedition 
every requisite for the service, a 5$- 
inch royal mortar was dismounted 
from the carriage, aud a 14-inch rope 
having a 24-pounder shot appended to 
it, was faked in its front; about two 
feet from the shot the rope passed 
through a collar of leather, that ef- 
fectuaily prevented its burning; one 
pound of powder projected it more 
than 100 yards over the vessel, and 
the rope descended on the rigging; 
(The piece of ordnance being wanted 
only-in the worst of weather, when 
perhaps no match can be lighted or 
kept alight, it was fired by a pistol 
with the muzzle transversely cut to 
expand the inflammation ;) the per- 
sons on board returning a rope by the 
one sent, hauled off a stout rope, like- 
wise a smaller one rove through a 
tailed hlock, the larger was made fast 
to the foot of the main-topmast, the 
other end to a long gun-tackle, se- 
cured to three iron-shod stakes driven 
triangularly in the ground ; the tackle 

eing bowsed, kept the rope suffi- 
ciently taught, and by persons casing 
off the fall, as the ship rolled, pre- 
vented danger to the rope, or to what 
it was lashed being carried away: the 
tailed block was made fast under the 
large rope, and each end of the small 
rope was bent to the extremities of a 
hammock extended by a stretcher of 
wood, (fitted up like the pole of a tent 
for the convenience of carriage) hav- 
ing gudgeons and forelock pins, 
through which was-rove the great 
rope; by the assistance of one person 
from shore, the hammock travelled 
to and fro, conveying all the people 
who were assembled in the main top, 
one by one, in perfect ease and 
safety; a service that can always be 
performed, when it is impossible for 
any boat to give the least assistance, 
and be done when persons are initia- 
ted in the several uses in a quarter of 
an hour. 

Every person present testified their 
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highest approbation, and several gave 
certificates, that had a similar system 
and apparatus heen placed at Lowes. 
toft, Yarmouth, Winterton, and Hap. 
pisbro’, on the 18th of February, 1807, 
(which distressing day suggested the 
first idea to the inventor) more than 
one hundred persons would have been 
saved. It is earnestly to be hoped it 
will be generally adopted, being a 
circumstance of such magnitude to 
this country, and deeply interesting 
to the world at large. 
SO MERSETSHIRE. 

A dreadful instance of ferocity oc- 
curred, about a week since, at Staple- 
ton prison, near Bristol. Two French- 
men having quarrelled late in the 
eveninz, were locked up previous to 
the settlement of the dispute; but in 
the night, one of the parties, with his 
friend, insisted upon his antagonist's 
getting out of bed and fighting hin 
immediately: the latter complied. It 
was determined that they should fight 
with the two legs of a pair of com- 
passes, which was broken in half, and 
the points sharpened for the purpose, 
They rushed upon each other, mutu- 
ally stabbing until the aggressor fell 
lifeless to the ground, having been 
pierced through the heart and lungs, 
His friend immediately seized the 
weapon from the hand of the corpse, 
insisting that the fight should be re- 
newed with him: it was agreed, and, 
after a horrible rencontre, he shared 
the same fate as the first. ‘The survi- 
vor (who is much wounded, but not 
very dangerously) was secured as soon 
as the circumstance was known to the 
guard, and a coroner's inquest sat on 
the bodies. As it appeared that the 
two deceased persons were the aggres- 
sors in the affair, the jury brought ina 
verdict of Manslaughter against the 
survivor. 

Died.| After a few hours illness, at 
Clifton, near Bristol, the Right Hon. 
the Dowager Countess of Fingall, ata 
very advanced period of life-——In 
Catherine-street, Bath, the Marchion- 
ess of Longchamp, widow of the Mar- 
quis of Longchamp. At Bath, 
Wn. Siddons, esq. | usband of the ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Siddons. Though long 
an invalid, bis dissolution may be said 
to have been sudden, as he had passed 
the preceding evening witha circle of 
friends. 
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> ton Garden). 
> Foster-lane, linen-drapers, 
© Fish-street). 
© liner, (Watts, Symond’s Inn). 
| Castle-Cary, stocking-maker, (Dyne, Ser- 


B (Swale, Great Ormond-street). 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 


Fes. 16, to Marcu 21, 1808, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette. ]-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parenthesis. 


BLE L. Dean-street, victualler, 
(Parker and Co. Essex-street). An- 


© drews H. Canterbury, seedsman, (Nether- 


sole aud Co. Essex street). Armson J. 


) Eyton, miller, (Price and Co. Lincoln’s 
® lun). 


Bacon W. Sheffield, grocer, ( Bigg, Hat- 
Bedford W. and Surnmer S. 
(Drake, Old 
Bower J.C. Ledbury, mil- 
Burge J. 


jeant’sInn) Barclay J. Old Broad-streer, 
merchant, (Lodington and Co. Secondaries 
Office)? Burgess G. W. Lockyer J. T. 
and Gill R. Bristol, linen-drapers, (Sweet, 
King’s-Bench-walks). Batty J. Primrose- 
street, (Pearce and Co. Paternoster-row). 
Ramford J. Manchester, grocer, (Dennison, 
Manchester). Briggs D. Waterclough, 
clothier, (Sykes and Co. New Inn). Brown 
J, Tavistock, carpenter, (Davis, Essex- 
street). Boucher C, Southampton-row, 
bookseller, (Watkins and Co. Lincoln’s 
Inn). 

Cheetham J. Failsworth, manufacturer, 
Collip J. 
Great Portland-street, upholsterer, (Bleas- 
dale and Co. New Inn). Crockett T. Ox. 


ford, dealer, (Rose and Co. Gray’s-Inn- 


square). Claypole E. Chatham, shop- 
keeper, (Nettleship, | Grocers’- Hall). 
Charmilly P. F. V. Somerset-street, (Col- 
let and Co. Chancery-lane). 

Dawes C. Huntingdon, saddler, (Clon- 
nel, Staple Inn). Downs W. A. Brewer- 
street, undertaker, (Dyne, Serjeant’s Inn). 
Duffield G. York-buildings, wool-carder, 
(Cross, King-street); Dyer R. Bath, corn- 
factor, (Shephard and Co. Bedford-row) 
Dodsworth G. Beverley, draper, (Lambert, 
Hatton-garden ). 

Ellis J. Horbling, grocer, (Johnson and 
Co. Gray’s Inn). Ellams J. Manchester, 
bricklayer, (Ellis, Carsitor-street). Evans 
W. Wootton, butcher, (Haynes, Adder- 
bury). Eardley E. Exeter, dealer in glass, 
(Williams and Co. New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn) East S. B. Old Jewry, factor, (Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry). 

Ford W. Pickett-street, auctioneer, 
(Hughes, Bear-Yard). Foreshaw A. 
Whitechapel High-street, victualler, (Noy, 
Mincing-lane). | Fossey J. Dunstable, 
om manufacturer, (Birkett, Bond- 
court). 

Graham .J. Chorley, and Harrison J. 
Prescot, liquor-merchants, (Barretts,Gray’s 
In). Guest E. Birmingham, grocer, 


(Chilton, Exchequer Office). Grey E. 
Monk-Wearmouth, coal-fitter, (Whelton 
and Co, Lamb’s-buildings). Green R. C. 
Lincoln’s Inn, money-scrivener, (Dawes, 
Angel-court) 

Hucks S Canal-row, East-lane, cooper, 
(Loxley, Cheapside). Hutchinson R. 
Manchester, joiner, (Hurd, Temple). 
Hill B. Little Saint Martin’s-lane, man’s- 
mercer, (Cockayne and Co., Fore-street). 
Hillman W. Waltham-cross, grocer, (Rey- 
nolds, Castle-street). Hargreave O. and 
Goodwin J. Manchester, merchants, 
(Chesshyre and Co Manchester). Hum- 
phreys R. Stamford, linen-draper, (Thomp- 
son, Stamford). Hamlin R. Tottenham- 
court-ruad, victualler, (Hutchinson and 
Co Brewers’-Hali, Addle-street). Hol- 
royd R. Sowerby, woollen- manufacturer, 
(Wigglesworth, Gray’s Inn). Holden J. 
and son, Salford, dyers, (Willis, Warn- 
ford-court). Hollyer J. Coventry, ribbon- 
manufacturer, (Kinderley and Co. Gray’s 
Inn). Heppell J. Monk-Wearmouth, sail- 
maker, (Blakiston, Symond’s Inn). Hold- 
sworth W. Addingham, flax - spinner; 
(Winn, Barnard’sinn). Haydon J. Mit- 
cham, butcher, (Smith and Co. Barbers’- 
hall) Hiley J. Leeds, dealer, (Battye, 
Chancery-lane). Hartley J. Kendal, shoe- 
maker, (Rigge and Co. Carey-street). 

Jones A. Portsea, slopseller, (Isaacs, 
Mitre-court}. Inglish J. and G. Preston, 
drapers, (Blackstock, St. Mildred’s-court). 
Jones J. Eccles, alehouse-keeper, (Milne 
and Co. Old Jewry). 

Kinch H. and J. Fareham, timber mer- 
chants, (Bleasdale and Co. New Inn). 

Lewis L and Rudd F. Newcastle-upon- 


. Tyne, milliners, (Flexney,Chancery-lane.) 


Leach W. Horton, Woolstapler, (Evans, 
Thavies Inn). Lyon S. Ormond-House 
Academy, Chelsea, ( Benton, Union-street). 
Lomax S. Tonge, Lancashire, victualler, 
(Blakelock, Elm-court). Lewis L. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper, (Swaine 
and Co. Old Jewry). Lund C. L. Old 
Jewry, Factor, (Swain and Co. OldJewry). 

Mason J. W. H. Heartley place, _paper- 
hanger, (Rippon, Grange-road). Marshall 
W. Newark-upon-Trent, draper, (Mason, 
St. Michael’s Alley) | Moon J. Manches- 
ter, Maymon W. Haslingden, cotton- 
manufacturers, (Dennison, Manchester), 
Miles J. Bermandsey-street, corn-dealer, 
(Newcomb, Vine-street). | Morris W. 
Manchester, leather-seller, (Ellis, Cursitor- 
street) Myers D T. Stamford, draper, 
(Johnson and Co. Gray’s Inn), 
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Odell P Sloan-square, bricklayer, (Nel- (Whittaker, Broad-court, Long-Acre), 
son, Maddox-street). Rébinson T. Manchester, inn - keeper 

Percival J. L. Prescot-street, merchant, (Hurd, King’s-Bench-walks). ‘ 
{ Wilde, jun.Castle-street). PottsC.Long- Stroud J. Walton-upon-Thames, brick. 
benton, chandler, (Clayton and Co. Lin- maker, (Clark and Co. Chertsey). Sea. 
coln’s Inn). Piper J and Widder K. Rich- ward J. Union-place, Kent-toad, builder, 
mond, grocers, (Baddeley, Serle-street). (Alcock and Co. York-street). Stanley J, 
Pilling J. jun. Manchester, alehouse-keeper, Newark upon-Trent, scrivener, (Kinderley 
(Hurd, Temple). Poulton T. Ross, tim- and Co. Gray’s Inn). Spencer S. Exeter, 
ber-merchant, (Hartley, Red-Lion-square). spirit-merchant, (Milne and Co. Old 
Penney W. Deptford, victualler, (Henson, Jewry). 
Dorset-street). Pearce J.St. Alban’s-street, Thomason R. Staining, corn - dealer, 
ladies’ shoe-maker, (Denton and Co. Field- (Barretts,.Gray’s Inn). Tomlinson J.T, 
court, Gray’s Inn). Palmer J. Canterbury, and C. Chester, brewers, (Potts and Co, 
tailor, (Jackson, Gray’s Inn). Paine R. Chester). 
Raine, Essex, shop-keeper, (Fillingham, Vinn T. Clement’s-lane, dealer, (Sarel, 
Union-street). Surrey street). 

RobbiosR. Birmingham, plumber,(Leigh Woolley M. Stayley- bridge, cotton. 
and Co. New Bridge-street). Ridley J. spinner, (Milne and Co. Old Jewry), 
Manchester tailor, (Ellis, Cursitor-street). Webb J. Manchester, calico- manufac. 
Randall J. Leeds, grocer, (Battye, Chan- turer, (Ellis, Cursitor-street). Williams 
eery-lane).. Rickman, W. Northampton, W. Swineshead, grocer, (Rosser and Co, 
linen-draper, (Wilkinson, and Co. White Bartlett’s-buildings). Williams R. Oxford. 
Lion-street). Robinson J. Liverpool, street, straw-hat-manufacturer, (Denton 
silversmith, (Windle, John-street, Bedford and Co. Field-court, Gray’s lon). Watkis 
Row). Rimington E. Liverpool, timber- T.1. Salford, cotton-merchant, (Willis, 
merchant, (Blackstock, Saint Mildred’s- Warnford-court). Whitehead J. Bolton. 
court). Reed T. Bishopsgate-street,cheese- le-Moors, hatter, (Hurd, King’s-Bench. 
monger, (Burt, John-street, Crutched- walks). Wilkins J. and Lacey T. Basing. 
friars). Reid J. Broad-street, under- hall-street, factors, (Walton, Girdlers-hall, 
writer, (Spottiswoode, Tokenhouse-yard). Basinghall-street). 

Rhedes W. Friday-street, warehouseman, 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
and BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
March 21, 1808. 


London Dock Stock, 109/. per Cent. Albion ditto ditto, 3/. per cent. prem, 
East-India ditto, 120/. for the Opening. Hope dittoditto, 12. per Share. 
West-India ditto, 143%. per Cent. Rock Life Assurance, 5s. to 7s. prem. 
Commercial Dock Shares, 126/. cent. East Lond. Water-works, 55/. to 60/. prem 
Grand Junction Canal, 92/. per share. West Middlesex ditto, 18gs. prem. 
Grand Surrey ditto, South London ditto, 607. prem. 
Imperial Fire Insurance, 142. per cent. London Institution, 85gs. per share 
prem. Commercial Road, 118/. per share. 
Globe Fire.and Life ditto, 1102. per cent. ‘Kent Fire Office Shares, 


L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE almost continual frosts have occasioned the surface of the lands to work hard, 

but they. never worked better; more especially those which were well fallowed 

in autumn. The long draught has been particularly favourable to the wheats on good 

land. Most of the spring creps look promising and healthy ; but the winter tares, 

rye, &c. must be backward, as well as the grass, and are much in want of warm and 
genial weather, 

The few Farmers who have kept any after-grass this month, will find it invaluable. 
Turnips have lasted longer in Norfolk than.was expected, and some yet remain ina 
sound state: near London the Farmers are topping them, to send to market as greens, 
the roots being reserved for, after-sale to the cow-keepers. Gibbs's thousand-headel 
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cabbage has had great success, wherever tried, and has praved invaluable for sheep and 
jambs: it has been cultivated in Somerset, Hans, Yorkshire, Siatlordshire, and Bed- 

fordshire. The fall of lambs has been as favourable as in most seasons ; and the pre- 

miums allowed to the shepherds begin to have an excellent effect in exciting their 
vigilance : ; oe 

Lean Stock continues heavy of sale, from the scarcity of keep; but pigs hold their 
price, or are dearer. Oil cake has been at such an ekorlitant price, that the con- 
sumption of it is considerably reduced, and would have been more so, but from the 
scarcity of other articles Distillery-wash and grains have been adopted, wherever 
they are to be*obtained, and have been fetched from considerable distances, as good 
substitutes for oil cake; but io experiments have yes-come to hand of the use of 
treacle for fattening bullocks, as has beén lately recommended. 

Smithfield—Beef and mutton, 4s. Gd. to 5s. 6d per stone of 81b° to sink the offal ; 
house lamb, 15s. to 18s. per qr.3 veal, 5s. to 7s.3; pork, 5s 6d. to 6s. 64 5 bacon, 6s. 
to 6s. 4d.; Irish ditto, 4s. 10d. to 6s. 4d. 3; fat, 4s. Gd.; skins, 5s.to 63 Gd.; ox skins, 
from 15s. to 20 j 

Middlesex, March 25. 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended March 19, 1808, 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 

Wheat} Rye Barley | Oats Wheat) Rye , Barley, Uats 

dis. dis. ds. s @isi dis 

Middsx. 6 ; 40 J ESseX .eeeeeee] 72 4146 6) 44 

Surrey 0] 48 ©) 40 S AVREDt weccccee| 70 47 0} 43 

Hertford 6} 43 0} 43 10] 33 Sus-€x eescs) 67 42 

Bedford | 67 6] 46 10) 42 3s Sufk ‘ 67 48 41 

Huntin | 64 5 42 3 Cambridge ....| 64 48 41 

Northa. | 6 38 cece cel O95 46 38 

Rutland} 72 ¢ 42 o's c'e ele} (68 51 42 

Leicest | 69 7 37 f 69 40 

Notting.) 7S 6 44 Durham ......| 70 < 41 

Derby | 77 46 Northumberland] 63 51 41 

Stafford 41 Cumberland ..] 74 59 40 

Salop 3] 37 Westmorland ..] 77 62 38 

Herefor 3} 33 Lancaster ....| 78 41 

Wor'st. 36 Chester: .e+ece}] 07 41 

Warwic| 7: 3 li ‘ 74 40 

Wilts \ 32 GtDenbi ose) J7 42 

Berks 3 6 38 ‘ Anglesea ......| '68 36 

Oxford | 6 36 66 Carnarvon +.,..| 78 ° 39 

Bucks 39 35 -Mivterioneth ....¢] 71 37 

Brecon | 4 y! 32 cardigan ..cece!| 72 36 
Monrgo.| 68 9'— | 83 eoces AZ 33 

Radnor. é Carmarthen....| 70 34 

Glamorgan ....{ 70 40 

Gloucester ....| 68 36 

Somerset ......| 70 34 

Average of England and Wales. |Motmouth ....} 63 34 

Wheat 69s. bd.; Rye 48s. Sd.; Barley]}/Devon...+..«.| 68 34 
34s. 10d.; Oats SOs 8d.; Beans{ijCormwalt .... | 69 35 
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56s. 0d.; Pease 75s. Gd.; Oatmealgj Dorset ........| 66 34 
44s. 8d. ere $8 4/31 
<aneamiinn 


BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB.°93, to MARCH:22, 1808. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. ) 2and 5 - 286]60 and 70 188 
Males” 960 340 Males, 1219 2858 | 1 5-and -10-- 87] 70-and 80 166 
Females 880 § '°4° | Femalest119 § “7? | so-and 20 - 69}°80 and 90 - 79 
Whereof have died under two years old 666 *20 and 30 - £584.90 andl00- 3 

J 50 arid 40 - 210 
Peck Loaf, 8s. 9d. 3s. 10d. 3s. 10d. 3s..9d. 40 atid 50 - 219 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 perlb. [3s. $d. 50 and GO:- 216 
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